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Business Highlights 


THE UPTURN: A SHIFT IN GEARS 


Recovery has brought general business to a new peak, and perhaps to a point where 
“some of the more pressing monetary problems of the years 1955-1957 may reappear” 


N the first four months of 1959, the business upturn 
| that began in early 1958 gave indications of a new 
injection of vigor. The number of areas in which a 
clear expansionary influence was at work seemed sud- 
denly to multiply, and the aggregate measures of busi- 
ness activity rose at an accelerated rate. By early in the 
second quarter, the general impression concerning 1959 
as a whole had become considerably more optimistic. 
With the advantage of perspective, a series of phases 
in the upturn of early 1958 now stands out with an 
unusual degree of clarity (see chart). In late 1957 and 
early 1958, the most pronounced downtrend in general 
business conditions was in the area of inventory demand. 
The annual rate of inventory buying declined by about 
$10.5 billion between the third quarter of 1957 and the 
first quarter of 1958. 


Area of Counterattack 


In the same period, however, the net investment of 
the government sector—that is, net spending minus net 
receipts—rose by about $11 billion (annual rate). Owing 
in considerable measure to the so-called “built-in stabi- 
lizers,” a relatively large part (although by no means 
all) of the'impact of recession fell upon government 
receipts, at a time when the ad hoc efforts of the govern- 
ment were inducing a pronounced rise in its spending. 
A very early and wholehearted counterattack against 
recession was thus mounted in the government sector. 

In the second quarter of 1958, the downward plunge 
of inventory demand was actually reversed, albeit 
modestly. Liquidation of inventories proceeded at a 
rapid rate, but the drain was not quite so fast as in the 


first quarter, and on a quarter-to-quarter basis inven- © 


tory demand actually provided a mild stimulant. In the 
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same period, the net investing position of the govern- 
ment continued upward by another $4 billion (annual 
rate). At the moment of the turning point, inventory 
demand thus rose slightly while the government sector 
was still providing a further positive influence. The 
stimuli to recovery at mid-1958, however, were still 
small in number and the rate of recovery was more 
encouraging than its breadth, at least in terms of the 
number of sectors of the national accounts involved. 

In the third quarter, the rate of liquidation slowed 
somewhat further, and a new uptrend appeared in the 
shape of rapidly rising outlays for residential building. 
But plant and equipment spending continued to decline 
slightly and personal consumption expenditures for dur- 
able goods showed little change. The mild recovery in 
income associated with the reversing trend in inven- 
tories and housing caused a moderate recovery in gov- 
ernment receipts, and the net investment of that sector 
turned moderately downward, in effect beginning to 
dampen the recovery just as it had dampened the 
preceding decline. 


Heightened Activity in Corporate Sector 


The expansion clearly began to broaden out in the 
fourth quarter. The rate of inventory liquidation experi- 
enced another sharp drop—in fact, liquidation termi- 
nated late in the year. Residential building activity con- 
tinued notably upward, and demand for consumer dur- 
ables, assisted by new models of automobiles, turned up 
after nine months of stability at a low level. In this 
quarter, moreover, the rate of government spending 
rose almost as rapidly as government income, and the 
dampening influence of a falling net investment in the 
government sector was relatively minor. Business in- 
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vestment in new plant and equipment also stopped 
receding. 

By the beginning of 1959, the stage was thus being set 
for a more rapid phase of general recovery. As activity 
rates climbed and prices firmed, the cash inflow gener- 
ated by operations in the corporate sector rose sharply 
and began to exert an upward pull on the rate of spend- 


ing for plant and equipment. Actual evidence of reversal 
in this market is still tentative, but nevertheless cogent. 
Machinery orders have recovered notably from their 
very low levels of the first half of 1958; private surveys 
of business expenditures for plant and equipment spend- 
ing point toward an upward revision in the Department 
of Commerce’s figures on plant expenditures collected 
in late January and early February. Activity in the 
heavy industries, whose output is directed toward busi- 
ness spending, seems now to be joining in the recovery 
after its more or less characteristic lag. For the first 
time the entire structure of the economy is advancing in 
somewhat synchronized form. The sudden spread of 
assurance among analysts with regard to the soundness 
of the underlying trend reflects a belief that the recovery 
has escaped from any dependence on the factors that 
caused it and is now self-generating. 


Prices and Employment 


With the behavior of individual industries and sectors 
now about in balance with each other, interest tends 
naturally to shift away from the composition of activity 
and toward the aggregate shape of the uptrend. Two 
aspects in particular—the behavior of employment and 
of prices—are now in the limelight and are likely to 
remain so for the rest of the year. 

Nonagricultural employment, as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, increased more rapidly in 
March than in any month since November; after adjust- 
ment is made for the erratic effects of the automobile 
strikes in October, the March expansion in employment 
was about as fast as at any time since the recovery 
began. While the seasonally adjusted level of employ- 
ment was still more than 1 million below the peak 
reached in the summer of 1957, it was about 1.3 million 
higher than its recession trough in April. Considerably 
more than half of the precipitous decline in employment 
in the course of the 1957-1958 recession has thus been 
regained in the year since the recession terminated. 

Nevertheless, calculated in terms of the percentage of 
the preceding decline that has been recouped, the re- 
covery of employment in the twelve months following 
the 1958 trough has been significantly less rapid than in 
the year following the 1954 trough. By the middle of 
1955, nonagricultural employment had recovered more 
than all of its decline during the 1953-1954 recession 
and was back at a new peak. The level of employment 
thus remains an aspect of concern in 1959. 

The converse of this concern is, of course, the level of 
unemployment. Seasonally adjusted unemployment fell 
only slightly in March, remaining above 4 million. A 
year after the trough of business in 1954, seasonally 
adjusted unemployment had fallen to about 214 million. 
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However, this difference in the main reflects the higher 
level from which unemployment went into the 1958 
cycle, as contrasted with the 1954 cycle. Unemployment 
had sunk to about 114 million at mid-1953 under the 
pressure of Korean armament programs. Of the subse- 
quent rise of about 2 million in the course of the 1954 
recession, only about 1 million had been eliminated in 
the year following the 1954 trough, and no further re- 
duction occurred in the remainder of the 1955-1957 boom. 

The proportion of the preceding increase in unemploy- 
ment eliminated in the year following the 1958 trough 
was about the same as in the year following the 1954 
trough, and it seems probable that at least some further 
reduction will be achieved in coming months. The con- 
cern about unemployment thus seems to be related not 
to the behavior of unemployment statistics in this 
recovery, but to an upward shift of the basic level of 
unemployment from the Korean war years 1950-1953 to 
the years 1955-1957. 

There are fairly reliable indications that at least 
within manufacturing industries employment will con- 
tinue to rise fairly substantially in the next few quarters, 
assuming a continuing uptrend in activity. Until the end 
of 1958, increases in production in manufacturing indus- 
tries were achieved in considerable degree through a 
restoration of the normal workweek. Average hours of 
work, which had declined from about forty hours to 
about 38.5 hours during the recession, now appear to 
have returned to about a long-term trend level and a 
pronounced further rise in hours seems quite unlikely. 

In addition, the rapid short-term gains in productiv- 
ity characteristic of the early stages of recovery may 
now be about exhausted. Increases in output of factories 
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now appear to involve an almost directly proportional 
increase in employment. Finally, it would be reasonable 
to expect some further expansion in employment of 
nonproduction workers in manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries, as business volume rises and staffs 
curtailed during the recession are at least modestly 
rebuilt. 


The Trend of Prices 


Over the past year of business recovery, the general 
wholesale price level has remained virtually stationary. 
In fact, it has been weaker in the year of recovery than 
in the preceding nine months of recession. However, this 
unorthodox behavior on the part of aggregate price 
indexes reflects an extraordinarily rapid rise in the prices 
of farm products in late 1957 and early 1958, and an 
ensuing rapid decline. Prices in the farm sector have thus 
behaved almost exactly contracyclically over the past 
eighteen months. The industrial (nonfarm, nonfood) 
price level, on the other hand, has behaved in a manner 
at least dimly related to the cycle itself. Industrial 
prices stopped rising at about the peak in the general 
business cycle in the fall of 1957, and weakened slightly 
during the first half of 1958. In the last half of that year 
and continuing into 1959, industrial prices have re- 
sumed their advance at a slow, but slightly accelerating, 
rate. By the end of the first quarter, they were about 2% 
above their level a year earlier, and ten of the dozen 
separate major industrial classifications were higher. Al- 
most all the subindexes were likewise higher than at the 
peak of the general business cycle in July of 1957. 

Month by month during the early months of 1959 
every subcomponent of the industrial price index, except 
chemical products and miscellaneous products, has 
shown continuing strength. (The decline in miscella- 
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neous products is mainly a reflection of falling prices of 
manufactured animal feeds, which are influenced by the 
prices in the farm sector.) Noteworthy among the trends 
in individual industries have been sharp rises in the 
prices of hides and leather, and lumber. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer price index, 
like the general wholesale price index, has also behaved 
in something less than perfect consonance with the busi- 
ness cycle. The index rose fairly rapidly during the 
period of business recession from late 1957 into early 
1958, and has been about stable over the past year of 
recovery. 

The behavior of the total index disguises a sharp 
divergence between food prices and other components. 
Retail food costs rose extremely rapidly in early 1958 
and declined moderately in the ensuing year of recovery. 
Commodities other than food, which had been in an 
uptrend during most of 1957, reached a peak late in the 
year and drifted slightly downward during the first half 
of 1958. They have since resumed their uptrend. The 
price of services has continued its long postwar rise, 
although the lagged effects of the recession evidently 
reduced the rate of rise in these prices in the last three 
quarters of 1958. 

There is a strong possibility that the consumer price 
index will resume its uptrend during the next few quar- 


ters. Food prices are expected to be firming seasonally at 
least for the next several months. Service prices will 
doubtless continue to rise. And prices of consumer soft 
goods other than food appear to be in a strong position. 
Even assuming continued stability in the prices of con- 
sumer durables (an assumption which may not be borne 
out by the facts if wages and material costs in durables 
industries rise), at least a mild resumption of the 1956- 
1957 advance in consumer prices is possible. 


Reemergence of Policy Problems? 


The prospect of some further reduction in unemploy- 
ment, and some further rise in industrial prices and con- 
sumer prices, is likely to add significance to the national 
concern over inflation, which had been somewhat molli- 
fied during a year of price stability. At the same time, 
figures on the rate of real saving in the personal sector 
point to a slowing of saving in liquid forms. 

As of the second quarter of 1959, these aspects of the 
recovery suggest that it has begun to emerge again into 
an area where some of the more pressing problems of 
monetary policy experienced in the years 1955-1957 may 
reappear, even if in less acute form. 


ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Forecasts 


General 


Reuben E. Slesinger, professor of economics, University of 
Pennsylvania (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
April 2)—“‘The revival of business activity which began dur- 
ing mid-1958 will continue throughout 1959 as output and 
employment will make noticeable gains. Increased sales of 
new automobiles, a reversal in the inventory liquidation trend, 
improved activity in steel, and continued high levels in con- 
struction are basic optimistic factors that loom for 1959. None- 
theless, the improvement has a considerable distance to travel 
before various peak levels of industry will be reached. The 
improvement in the economy will stem mainly from a concur- 
rence of factors that were responsible for and have been pro- 
pelling the recovery to date—increased government spending, 
a high level of construction, and diminished inventory liquida- 
tion. One factor—private business spending—continues to be 
somewhat sluggish and there is little evidence that its total 
will reach peak levels in 1959, or 1960... . 

“After the boom of 1955-1956, there is little accumulated 
demand for consumer goods, such as was built up at the end 
of World War II, and it appears that even some future de- 
mands have been anticipated and filled. Productive capacity 
of industry recently has been expanding more rapidly than 
demands for production, so that present producing capacity 
to some extent anticipates future requirements; this condition, 
together with the fact that the demand for private investment 
is furnishing a decreasing percentage of gross national product, 
indicates slowing down in the annual rate of private invest- 


ment. Consumer credit has risen so rapidly that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether it will advance further along the 
same steep trend as in the recent past. 

“Under these conditions, there appears to be some uncer- 
tainty as to whether private investment and consumer credit 
will produce the increased demand for production necessary 
during the next five years or longer for a continuation of the 
present trend upward to give full employment. Although gross 
national product will increase during the next five or ten years 
it is the writer’s fear that full employment will not be achieved, 
short of instability.” 


Canada— General 


American Metal Market (April 4)—‘‘The recent decline in 
capital spending in Canada may have reached a turning now 
that there is a growing confidence in the business future, ac- 
cording to the Bank of Montreal’s business review. . . . 

“Expenditures of $8.3 billion in 1959 were officially forecast 
at the end of last year, representing $100 million less than the 
estimated accomplishment in 1958. This reduction, the review 
says, is smaller than that which occurred last year and by all 
obvious standards it is a very large program. 

“Examining the details of the program ... the review 
says the over-all decline this year is expected to take the form 
of a cutback in construction outlays. However, expenditures 
on machinery and equipment will be only fractionally lower, 


[Continued on page 221] 
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From Our Montreal Office: 


CANADIAN SPENDING PATTERNS 


Boarp’s Canadian Office discussed the buying 

habits of Canadian consumers over the past 
three decades. An attempt was made to point out the 
changing numbers, characteristics, income, wants and 
preferences of Canadians as well as to evaluate certain 
attitudes and attributes which tended to keep consump- 
tion within a fairly well-defined pattern over the past 
thirty years. 

In addition to the analysis of these varied influences, 
several tables of market data dealing with major groups 
of consumer expenditure were presented for the benefit 
of those directly interested in Canadian market research. 
The response to this first consumer story clearly indi- 
cated a desire on the part of the Board’s Associates for 
further statistical data, and more particularly for a 
detailed breakdown of the major expenditure com- 
ponents presented. 

It is not possible to compute real per capita data for 
the minor spending categories at this time, but the 
table on pages 210 to 212 present current dollar figures 
- for a large number of the minor spending groups on a 
per capita basis. 

While per capita data are very useful indicators in 
market analysis, it is well to remember that they can be 
misleading. Expenditure on alcohol and tobacco, for 
instance, can appear to be shrinking on a per capita 
basis if a country has, as Canada has had recently, a 
disproportionately large number of children and adoles- 
cents, population groups which are not notable consum- 
ers of the items mentioned. Motion picture expenditures 
may be affected by abnormal growth in the very 
youngest sector, although in the case of the Province of 
Quebec, where children under sixteen are not ordinarily 
allowed into “‘movies,”’ a much larger age group may be 
involved. For the benefit of readers desiring to make 
their own adjustments in such series, the population 
groups for all ages in Canada are provided for the entire 
time period, as are the total expenditure data for these 
three series. 


\ RECENT ARTICLE! from Tue Conrerence 


SPECIAL EXPENDITURE BUDGETS 


In addition to analysis of the national account aggre- 
gates, marketing people are also interested in the more 
detailed expenditure breakdowns obtained through fam- 
ily budget surveys. A program of continuing budget sur- 
veys was initiated in 1953 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics.2 Details of annual family expenditure in 1953 
were collected from 969 low- and middle-income families 
in five Canadian cities for all major expenditure com- 
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ponents. Food expenditure was also surveyed separately 
by families of the same size,’ composition and income 
in the same metropolitan areas. Cities surveyed were 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

In 1955 the total survey was repeated for 787 new 
families in the same five cities plus Kitchener-Waterloo 


Table 1: City Family Expenditures in 1955 


Proportion 
Per Family of Total 
5 ae Expenditure 
% 


Item 


Current Consumption: 


BOOMs, Seater chs «hs wicket nitions 1,121 25.3 
Housing, fuel, light, water!............. 755 17.1 
Household operation?.................. 166 3.7 
Furnishings and equipment?............ 279 6.3 
Clothin ges a. oan cee bs ae Ate eee 380 8.6 
Automobile. cits octet eee bo is tees oa hae 380 8.6 
Other transportation: ..: «4... oem. voces 88 2.0 
Medical Gare oss sts 5 os 5.0.0 teats sa ccts 194 4.4 
Personalicare so. . ces ocie vee ecole 84 1.9 
Recreations. ce osetis es cae aac orden 178 4.0 
Readinncamy cco ccattee «ts 1 cee es aa cics 31 Yi 
Batiextionh 25, /05 fame be aie lira oslo 21 5 
Smoking and alcoholic drinks........... 172 3.9 
CURED ede NE ihn 5 cee ic wae Lahti te 43 1.0 
All Current Consumption... ..0....08 0008. 3,892 88.0 
Gifts and contributions................ 103 2.3 
[Personal taxes); Someete’s « 2..-deratan ctebee. care 246 5.6 
Security sesh yy vee Pee ee Ses LS 183 4.1 
LOtal Hapendiuture’.s lige aa oe vice Hae 5 hes 4,424 100.0 


1 Fuel, light and water accounted for $181, or 24%, of the $755 expended for housing, 
fuel, light and water 


2 Major items of household operation expense included $46 for telephone service and 
$40 for dry cleaning and laundry service 


8 Major components of housefurnishings and equipment involved the expenditure of 
$104 for electrical equipment and $98 for furniture and floor covering 


and Edmonton.‘ Eligible families in both cases consisted 
of two to four adults, two adults and from one to four 
children, and three adults and one child. 

While it is necessary to bear in mind that these budget 
surveys represent a small sample, and are influenced in 
each city by local differences, the composite picture 
provided of urban Canadian consumption is most en- 
lightening. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Statistics 


1 “Spotlight on the Canadian Consumer,” January Business Record 

2 See “City Family Expenditure, 1953,” Reference Paper No. 64 
and “City Family Expenditure, 1955,’ Reference Paper No. 83, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 

3“Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1953,” Reference Paper 
No. 60, and “Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1955,” Reference 
Paper No. 76, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

4 A family living expenditure survey was also conducted in St.John’s, 
Newfoundland in 1955. Because different criteria were used in select- 
ing the survey sample, it was not tabulated with the other seven cities, 
but is contained in a separate appendix to D.B.S. Reference Paper 
No. 83 
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Per Capita Expenditure in Major Consumer Markets, Canada, 1926-1957, in Current Dollars 


Year 


Year 


Total 


Gross 
Rents 
Paid by 
Tenants 


TOBACCO AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES? 


Tobacco Alcoholic Total 
Products‘ Beverages 
10 Uf 49 
10 10 55 
10 13 63 
11 15 66 
11 13 56 
9 7 46 
9 4 36 
8 4 32 
8 5 36 
8 6 38 
9 7 41 
10 8 45 
10 9 40 
10 10 43 
12 12 52 
15 14 63 
18 18 71 
93 19 74 
23 Q1 79 
Q7 26 86 
Q7 31 95 
28 34 103 
29 35 112 
30 36 111 
31 37 111 
30 39 118 
$1 43 125 
$1 44 124 
30 43 119 
31 44 121 
32 45 126 
33 47 125 
SHELTERS 
Expenses Imputed 
Paid by Rents and Other 
Owner- Depreciation Shelter 
Occupants lowances Costs 
14 lee 7 
14 17 7 
15 17 8 
15 17 8 
16 17 7 
15 16 5 
15 13 2 
14 11 2 
18 11 g 
14 10 8 
13 11 3 
13 12 8 
14 13 3 
13 13 3 
14 13 4 
15 13 5 
16 15 6 
17 16 7 
18 16 8 
18 17 8 
20 18 9 
22 19 10 
26 20 11 
28 22 12 
32 a7, 12 
87 30 14 
40 34 14 
43 38 14 
45 44 13 
48 AT 12 
51 50 13 
55 54 13 


CLOTHING AND PERSONAL FURNISHINGS? 


Men’s 
and Boys’ 
Clothing 


Women’s and Laundry Other 
Children’s Footwear and Dry Clothing and 
Clothing Cleaning Personal 
ibys if 2 12 
20 8 2 13 
23 9 Q 14 
24 9 2 14 
20 8 2 12 
16 7 z 9 
12 6 g if 
10 5 g uf 
12 6 vA bry 
12 6 2 8 
14 6 Q 9 
15 6 2 9 
13 6 2 8 
14 6 2g 9 
18 q 8 12 
93 8 3 14 
~ 26 9 4 16 
Q7 9 4 17 
30 10 4 17 
32 il 4 19 
37 13 4 18 
41 14 5 18 
47 15 6 18 
47 15 7 17 
46 14 af 18 
49 15 8 18 
53 15 8 19 
53 15 9 19 
51 15 9 18 
51 15 9 18 
53 15 9 19 
53 15 10 19 
TRANSPO RTATION 6 
Street-car, 
Railway New and Auto Total 
and Other Used Operating Auto 
Fares Autos Expenses Expenses 
15 10 10 20 
15 10 11 Ci 
15 13 13 26 
15 12 15 Q7 
13 vi 15 22 
11 5 13 18 
9 Si 12 15 
8 3 11 14 
8 5 13 18 
8 7 13 20 
9 8 13 21 
9 9 16 25 
9 8 16 24 
9 8 16 24 
9 9 18 Q7 
11 9 20 29 
15 4 11 13 
18 1 8 10 
19 1 9 10 
20 1 10 11 
21 6 20 26 
22 15 28 44 
23 16 $1 47 
23 28 32 60 
21 45 33 78 
Q1 45 33 78 
22 54 34 88 
Q1 61 37 98 
20 56 41 97 
ee 67 45 112 
23 67 AT 114 
93 65 48 112 
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Per Capita Expenditure in Major Consumer Markets in Canada, 1926-1957, in Current Dollars (Continued) 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION? 


Year 


Appliances, Other 
Total Fuel Electricity Gas Telephone Furniture Home Radio and Household 
Furnishings Television sets Expenses 

NOZG se he As | 51 14 3 2 3 4 4 6 16 
he Pars See ee eee 55 14 3 2 3 5 5 7 16 
PEO cre ssiaenne isso 60 14 3 2 3 5 6 8 18 
OZONE shee eas 66 14 3 2 3 6 ih 10 20 
Boi setns. os sae ee 62 14 3 4 4 6 6 9 19 
HS Mies Sets icto ss otereis wie 53 12 3 2 8 5 5 7 16 
OS Sis se SES eS 45 11 3 2 3 3 3 5 14 
GSS hereee aR ae 41 11 3 2 3 3 3 4 13 
ROSA a rs ctaeaind fs 44 11 3 4 3 3 A 4 13 
WR cote, dhcun cers. 46 11 3 4 3 4 4 5 14 
RO Rae epcvoucra srt o's 48 12 3 2 3 4 5 5 14 
MOST ptacsts Sater edhe ares 52 12 4 Q 3 5 § 6 15 
MOSSe eee eee e 51 12 4 Q 3 5 5 6 16 
MOS Divs a sans eit ware are 53 13 4 2 3 5 5 6 16 
ENO yaks ouchaxe siaiasore 58 13 4 g 3 6 7 7 16 
TE a ee eee 64 15 5 Q 4 6 8 8 17 
OO ey eres erty aca 63 16 5 Q 4 6 8 ve 17 
BAUS af evieye)2 sts steve 62 18 5 2 4 6 7 5 16 
Te ee eee 62 17 5 2 4 6 7 4 16 
OAD eae. te Ske a os tetare 68 18 5 4 5 8 8 5 Bf 
AG tats Poreiats, sf ho.ays 83 18 6 2 5 ll 10 11 20 
UD Rg see on eee 97 20 6 2 5 13 13 16 23 
DAS Re thesis modish 104 22 6 2 5 13 12 18 26 
WO LOR ere cre cece os 105 20 vi 2 6 18 12 19 26 
PPOs ars eka tiers S010 113 22 8 2 7 13 13 20 27 
DS Wie S aeiese) aes 119 22 9 2 9 14 14 20 29 
ODO cle ce ee hase ah 130 92 10 3 10 Va) 14 24 $1 
Siem ayes areixisi<e > 135 20 11 3 11 17 14 96 $2 
DA, seh robe he, adit 138 22 12 3 11 16 14 Q7 32 
VND rae eaves « hear 147 24 14 3 12 18 14 29 33 
PO cre hete aps gaits, oa. 154 25 14 3 12 19 15 31 35 
OS: cava, Wee Se 154 25 14 3 12 18 15 30 36 

PERSONAL AND MEDICAL CARE AND DEATH EXPENSES? MISCELLANEOUS? 

Year ae = eer Rg soa Motion Newspapers Net Other 
Total Dental Medical Medical, Death Total Picture and Expenditure Miscellaneous 
Care Insurance! Expenses Theaters! Magazines Abroad Expenses 

LODE A es ae ia 26 9 6 11 45 A 3 — 4 42 
TUG CR Se ae Cai f 9 6 12 46 A 3 — 5 43 
ROVE, A 80s e Pae es 29 10 6 13 46 4 3 — 6 45 
TAOS = eae 80 10 6 13 46 4 3 —7 46 
TTS U leseype ee aurea ate Q7 9 6 12 45 4 3 — 7 45 
POST. setts see 25 8 6 11 43 3 3 — 8 45 
OSS ee torch ash Aste! 3 20 6 5 9 42 8 3 — 6 42 
ii SS See See eee es 18 5 5 8 87 Q 3 —4 36 
DOS Sere tte cic 18 4 5 8 40 2 3 — 65 40 
OS arash ats 20 5 6 9 41 2 3 — 65 40 
NOSG HOSS. disMasies 2 Q1 § Ti 9 41 8 3 — 6 41 
EOS phe a Sin ois Stacsin,. 23 6 7 10 41 3 4 — 7 42 
POSS oarssua tes aa a6 93 6 7 10 46 3 4 — 5 44 
WOSO SN anes ieee. s 23 7 6 10 45 3 4 — 6 44 
TOAD bee: cle eat avers 25 ul th 11 AT 3 4 — 3 42 
TY: ne een Q7 8 7 13 46 4, 5 — 4 43 
1 Oe Os ied aca a as 29 8 7 14 52 4 5 — 2 45 
HOSS! CaS: 30 8 7 15 52 4 6 — 8 51 
OAS ick at 5 dais thas $2 8 8 16 63 4 6 1 53 
TY Ve Lee ames 35 9 9- 17 17 5 6 6 61 
ORG yt. t Gore 2.65.50, 0 39 10 10 19 87 5 7 — 2 aids 
MOAT Rare dees soe 43 10 12 21 82 5 8 — 5 75 
OAS sre Hs cis sie e 48 11 14 93 84 5 8 —I11 81 
ED Fe aves 35: 'eyeys"es snp 51 11 16 25 92 6 8 — 7 85 
BOS ra eeccctitia ctves 54 12 17 26 102 6 9 — 4 91 
NOGTES. Bak TSe.4 60 12 19 29 124 6 10 1 106 
ORS Pe ee ee 65 13 22 30 132 7 11 6 109 
AUS) ee ee 68 14 24 31 135 7 11 5 112 
OUR ctteticc ccs e 71 15 Q7 30 132 6 11 7 107 
MOSSE Sere erst he. Sai 74 15 28 $1 140 5 13 10 112 
NO Se eee 76 15 29 32 153 5 13 12 123 
MEO Meet ra, cae o iscek.c, oho 'e 80 16 $1 33 151 5 13 12 121 


Norzs: For description of items contained in the various series, see page 212 
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Per Capita Expenditure in Major Consumer Markets in Canada, 1926-1957, in Current Dollars (Concluded) 


DURABLE GOODS 


Year A s NONDURABLE 
iisal) | (Dectial 17 Daebiowk | eee 
Goods" Goods 
URS pe ae 30 24 6 195 
LUE Ceo Riper 33 27 6 Q17 
1928. d,s 39 33 6 241 
1929..45. 5% 42 35 6 255 
BORG. Wes skciea 33 28 5 236 
OS Ere. 23 26 21 4 197 
ROSE ERS. S35: 18 15 4 165 
FUSS. See 52» 16 13 3 154 
OSAP 5512 20 17 4 166 
URLS ad ae 23 20 4 170 
LOSG ee. 3: 26 22 4 179 
BUDE ee ae 30 26 4 196 
BL te 27 23 4 192 
1930 eee as 28 23 4 194 
1940) cs 2s 34 29 5 217 
cht ne ae 37 30 6 253 
19469 2s 29 23 6 278 
194570. . 25 19 6 300 
194420 25 30 27 19 8 316 
L4G aii s 31 22 9 347 
1946: 45,052.35. 48 38 11 393 
TORTS a. ois 2 67 56 11 429 
TOSS! ec 3). 73 59 14 473 
US eae 85 71 14 468 
Ue ee 106 92 14 489 
DODT Fase <=) 106 92 14 543 
1 eae ae 123 109 14 557 
NODS ayaa << 135 118 16 552 
OBS ae. tsi 129 113 16 548 
ESSE oe 145 129 17 566 
HODGE Hohe 150 131 18 594 
Uy Ps 146 127 18 604 


Generat Note: Components will not always add to total because of rounding 
Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 


conducted a separate survey experiment in five of the 
cities on a monthly basis that served to check the annual 
estimates for two very important categories, house- 
furnishings and equipment and motor cars. The results 
demonstrated a high degree of consistency with those 
achieved by the annual data collected in the more 
extensive survey. 


STRIKING CONTRASTS IN TWO YEARS 


Although the sampling framework was almost iden- 
tical in both years, with relatively small differences in 
sampling criteria being accepted (e.g., two extra cities 
were included, and the lower limit of income was raised 
from $1,800 to $2,000 in 1955), striking differences can 
be discerned in the tables. Family incomes were appre- 
ciably higher, with 85% of all families making more than 
$3,000 in 1955 as compared with 75% in 1953. The over- 
all consumer price index rose by less than 1% in the 
same period, although there was considerable variation 
within components of the index. Shelter, for instance 
rose by about 5%, whereas clothing actually declined 
slightly. 

Almost 55% of the families made over $4,000 in 1955 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 


SERVICES 1 Includes estimates for income in kind; i.e., farm-consumed farm produce, 
rations issued to the armed forces, and the food component of living allow- 
ances to nonagricultural workers 

2 Excludes the service portion or cost of serving food and alcoholic beverages 
151 for on-premise consumption; this item is included in the miscellaneous ex- 
penditures category G 
154 3 Includes clothing, footwear, piece goods, “abst and watches and repairs, 
159 dressmaking and tailoring, laundering, dry cleaning and pressing, shoe clean- 
164 ing and repair 
158 4 Includes cigarette papers 
141 5 Includes gross space rent paid by tenants, expenses such as taxes and in- 
121 surance paid by owner occupants, imputed net residential rents and imputed 
residential capital consumption allowances (residential depreciation), net 
110 lodging, imputed nonresidential lodging allowances and boat and lodging in 
110 universities. Transient shelter, which is included under miscellaneous expen- 
tures, is exclu m shelter 
115 di is excluded from shel 
6 Includes expenditures on user-operated vehicles (automobiles, house 
trailers, automobile repairs, gasoline, oil and Pom, bridge, tunnel and ferry 
119 tolls and the administrative cost of automobile insurance) as well as those on 
126 peschased ae (taxi, railway, electric railway, bus, steamship and 
plane fares 
131 7 Includes fuel, electricity, gas, telephone, soap and cleaning supplies, home 
132 furnishings, furniture, a te eies, radios and television sets, hardware, 
143 plumbing equipment, garden tools and equipment, domestic service, furniture 
and upholstery repair, moving expenses, theft and personal property insur- 
154 ance gery vacari cost), water, janitor service, furniture and appliances 
165 rental, and house maintenance repair 
8Includes drugs, cosmetics and toilet preparations, barber shops and 
po beauty parlors, prepaid medical care, dental care, osteopaths and chiroprac- 
tors, medical care and accident and sickness insurance (administrative cost) 
199 less compensations, funeral and burial expenses, as well as cemeteries and 
crematories 
919 9 aes —e ests eos other recreation, service rue of 
meals and alcoholic beverages served for on-premise consumption, education 
228 and instruction, hotels, religious and welfare activities, life insurance (ad- 
240 ministrative cost), stock and bond commissions, legal services, consumer 
credit (administrative cost), postage and post office services, cables and 
259 telegrams, express, newspapers and magazines, union dues (administrative 
289 cost), miscellaneous goods and services, local and provincial sales taxes n.e.3., 
311 and net personal expenditure abroad : 
10 Includes hospital care, private-duty nursing, and the administrative cost 
of prepaid medical care pe accident and sickness insurance 
ut Excludes entertainment taxes 
382 2 Includes house trailers, new automobiles, net expenditure on used auto- 
401 mobiles, home furnishings, furniture, appliances, radios and television sets 
419 8 —— re toys, sporting and wheel 
442 goods, household tools and ga: den equipment 


whereas only 43% had been in that bracket in 1953. 
Average weekly wages and salaries had risen by almost 
8% in the cities involved over the two-year period. The 
same period saw a substantial increase in the labor force, 
including many married women. This latter fact is 
emphasized by the figures in table 6 which indicate 
increased earners in the family for all income groups, 
except those bringing in $5,000—$5,999. Family size had 
increased in all categories except that for families earn- 
ing $4,000 and up to $4,500, where there was a slight 
decrease in children of fifteen and under. Average in- 
come had risen by $326 while total expenditure had 
increased by only $64, suggesting an improved financial 
position for consumers. The over-all expenditure-income 
ratio was still 1.04 in 1955, however, down from 1.11 in 
1953. Lest anyone interpret this as chronic dissaving, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics hastens to point out 
that total income is often understated in surveys by as 
much as 10%. Possible reasons given are reticence about 
disclosing personal affairs, confusion of the terms gross 
pay and “‘take-home”’ pay in the respondent’s mind and 
also the omission of income other than that from the 
main source. On the importance of such understate- 
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ment, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
cited as follows: 


“The question is whether income as reported provides a 
measure of income which is appropriate for studying family 
expenditure. To the extent that the income forgotten in the 
interview is a type which does not influence the level of 
consumption expenditure, the reported income may be 
better than the accounting total. . . . If the surveys made 
in two different situations are subject to the same degree 
and kind of underreporting, then the comparison may not 
be affected by the fact that the income of the particular 
year was not fully reported.’”! 


FAMILY BUDGET COMPARISONS 


Table 5 presents comparative expenditures for the 
major spending groups in 1953 and in 1955. Declines 
occurred in expenditure on food and clothing in 1955, a 
year notable for a high acquisition of consumer durables. 
Expenditures for housing, fuel and light went up by 
11%, but shelter costs had risen by 5% meanwhile. Fuel 
prices fell slightly, while the price of electricity rose over 
the two-year period. 

More detail on specific family expenditures for 1955 is 
provided in the table on page 209. Note that theaverage 
expenditure per family on automobile transportation 
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was identical with that on clothing, taking up almost 9% 
of the total family budget, while other transportation 
amounted to only 2%. 


INCOME INFLUENCE ON DURABLE GOODS 


Table 7 shows specified conveniences possessed by 
five separate income groups. As might be expected, 
there appears to be a very large income effect with 
regard to ownership of motor cars. With 82% of those 
families earning $6,000 to $6,500 possessing a new or 
used automobile, car ownership extended to only 30% of 
families earning less than $3,000. The other conveni- 
ences show lesser and varied evidence of income influ- 
ence. All income groups showed at least 75% ownership 
of refrigerators and washing machines. In the lowest 
group, 73% had gas or electric stoves and 69% had tele- 
phones. Even freezer ownership had reached 2% in this 
group, with the largest ownership group for freezers 
amounting to only 6%. 

Washing machines show 75% ownership rates at the 
lowest income level and only 77% at the highest, but 
85% at the second-highest level. Perhaps more house- 

1 Bulletin 1097, Bureau of Labor Statistics, cited in “City Family 


Expenditure, 1953,’ Reference Paper No. 64, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1956 


Table 3: Population of Canada by Age Groups, 1926-1958 


Thousands of persons 


Year Total 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 
TILE Re ae 5 eae, bs 9,451 1,084 1,072 991 900 
CAC eel ce sea 9,637 1,083 1,082 1,007 924 
TOSS TP hee eh sete 9,835 1,081 1,095 1,023 953 
1029 rae |. sire Bettys detec 10,029 1,079 1,109 1,041 984 
TOSOR RAE fora By 10,208 1,077 1,122 1,058 1,013 
19S Lv titirastasitodsons 10,377 1,075 1,133 1,074 1,040 
Ue ie ee 10,450 1,068 1212S 1,094 1,048 
PUSS Coe ses eles 10,633 1,055 1,117 1,120 1,039 
MOSA Previa eh ses dy 10,741 1,035 1,113 1,135 1,039 
POSS tual th Bau Sites 10,845 1,034 1,090 1,147 1,041 
TICES TC ana a ag Sa 10,950 1,021 1,085 1,140 1,068 
MOS Ra Areca oe ee 11,045 1,003 1,082 1,134 1,088 
LOSS eset... saa hawk 11,152 995 1,072 1,130 1,112 
MSO erties bras So hag, ss 11,267 1,008 1,053 1,125 1,124 
LOAG ae. fa eS Ao Ss i2. 11,381 1,021 1,056 1,103 1,131 
OTE | Ee nn ae ae 11,507 1,052 1,046 1,101 1,120 
PAN Sion? ght io) 2d ar a, cc, 11,654 1,090 1,032 1,097 1,108 
OAS Sates as toe ci wre 11,795 PAST 1,030 1,088 1,098 
NOAA Re aSik Bids lesa 11,946 1,181 1,041 1,070 1,095 
RGSS UT. sand sete ee 12,072 1,237 1,045 1,053 1,087 
TOA Sis ee ed Pos eats 12,292 1,288 1,082 1,051 1,077 
NA ear tia rs dey tis rap 12,551 1,360 1,123 1,056 1,070 
ORO GIE toga hs ae frees 12,823 1,446 1,167 1,065 1,062 
HOA rer: Stare chet 13,447 1,568 1,261 1,110 1,086 
TODO Wee, 01S ek ce 18,712 1,634 1,314 1,123 1,077 
ISDE TINY as ascyoe euciiny 14,010 i Py gg. 1,398 1,131 1,058 
OOD sees ed ee. oe 14,459 1,781 1,484 1,188 1,076 
NOS See rg 2 s.r sh 14,845 1,830 1,558 1,240 1,092 
‘Use 3 See ee Cee 15,287 1,888 1,645 1,302 1,115 
i ae a 15,698 1,940 isl 1,368 1,138 
TOGGR Rien. dards 16,081 1,984 1,807 1,435 1,162 
LOY (capella sae eC 16,589 2,065 1,858 1,519 1,214 
TRU stolS eee, Be Seen 17,048 2,149 1,917 1,596 1,266 


70 and 
20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 Over 
173 1,370 1,245 937 325 269 201 285 
800 1,398 1,265 967 334 Q74 207 296 
830 1,426 1,285 996 344 280 Q14 308 
858 1,453 1,303 1,025 353 285 220 320 
887 1,476 1,319 1,050 360 289 225 332 
912 1,496 1,335 1,074 367 295 231 345 
934 1,523 1,343 1,103 383 301 236 355 
962 1,551 1,349 1,126 401 306 242 366 
986 1,577 1,354 1,145 418 311 249 379 
1,007 1,604 1,360 1,161 435 318 257 392 
1,017 1,630 1,366 1,176 450 328 264 405 
1,023 1,661 1,374 1,188 464 340 272 416 
1,012 1,707 1,384 1,201 477 357 278 427 
1,011 1,749 1,397 1,213 489 375 285 438 
1,010 1,789 1,414 gS ACA} 499 392 295 450 
1,032 1,811 1,436 1,227 507 407 308 460 
1,060 1,842 1,460 1,236 519 419 317 473 
1,084 1,865 1,483 1,241 530 430 326 486 
1,096 1,891 1,509 1,247 540 441 336 499 
1,097 1,915 1,537 1,253 545 449 344 510 
1,095 1,967 1,581 1,267 549 457 353 526 
1,097 2,001 1,619 1,286 554 467 365 553 
1,095 2,028 1,659 1,307 558 478 380 578 
1,118 2,112 1,750 1,361 571 495 402 614 
1,108 2,144 1,805 1,384 571 501 417 635 
1,088 2,174 1,868 1,407 671 506 434 653 
1,099 2,235 1,931 1,450 584 510 440 680 
1,107 2,283 1,986 1,489 596 514 445 706 
1,116 2,334 2,044 1,533 609 518 451 734 
1,122 2,376 2,094 1,573 620 522 458 757 
1,129 2,414 2,140 1,612 629 §25 464 780 
1,164 2,464 2,197 1,666 643 533 464 802 
1,187 2,489 2,245 1,716 658 541 463 822 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Table 4: Personal Expenditure on Tobacco, Alcohol and 
Motion Picture Theaters, Canada, 1926-1957 


Millions of dollars 


Tobacco Alcoholic Motion Picture 
Year Products! Beverages Theaters? 
LOZG Seer eles 90 69 40 
NOD Ufo ccustetevaye syeihe-s 97 95 40 
DB ctcccues they dais. ofs 102 132 40 
To a A ae 107 147 41 
L980 Fe dete « 112 136 38 
JOST Rew. Sear 97 74 34 
NOS APE. ccd rs-onck 91 44 29 
ICH ge oie aes eee ae 89 44 95 
OSA eS. votes 88 59 25 
AOSous Sesh adees 91 70 QT 
A0SGARR OS 96 13 29 
OST cae ee Moves 110 91 32 
MOSS ook ee sees 110 105 33 
LOS Aimee ee 118 110 34 
LOSO's Be, Se Gee 142 131 38 
AOS Sa ere chee 173 165 41 
1948 vee ss Soke we 212 210 46 
O43 Bees cioad ae 266 225 52 
ee eles meen ein 279 252 53 
ODD. trek Set es. Be 322 315 55 
194AG Ses Soe 330 380 60 
HOA 7 orete Fascists eee 347 429 63 
MOAB TF abe aces 378 453 69 
ADAOR IW Ae ese 402 481 77 
TRUS Dish ene i ae 422 506 83 
NOS) Sc smec a esu ee 423 552 91 
LAST AA Ree Ne CRE 455 626 99 
US eee ac 453 648 101 
NODA See Sens 461 653 97 
OOD havteoreraelensians 480 684 86 
MOBO IR cchaye cele 3 ere 512 719 82 
MOD poe oye oe 545 777 85 


1 Includes cigarette papers 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


2 Excludes amusement taxes 


wives at the $6,000-$6,500 interval prefer to send their 
laundry out. After all, these incomes are family incomes 
and the higher ones may well represent longer hours 
spent outside the home by working wives. So, considera- 
tions apart from income may well determine the owner- 
ship of a particular good or influence the market for a 
certain service. 


INFLUENCES OTHER THAN INCOME 


We have just noted the timesaving influence. Other 
influences may stem from the age of persons within the 
household, the geographical location of a community or 
the number of children within the family. 

The Life study of consumer expenditures! discovered 
that, regardless of income, the level of education ob- 
tained by the head of the household was a most im- 
portant factor in determining the expenditure of that 
household. Where the household head had gone to col- 
lege, less money proportionately was spent on food and 
clothing and on personal care, while more was spent on 
car and home than where he had attended grade or high 
school only. 

Similar information regarding education of household 
head surveyed was collected by the Dominion Bureau of 


Table 5: Canadian Family Expenditure Comparisons, 
1953 and 1955 


Percentage 
Item Per Family Per Person Distribution 
1955 1953 1955 1958 1955 1953 
$ $ $ 8 % % 
Food awit eae eee. 1,121 1,181 348 380") 2b.0 pee 
Housing, fuel, light.... 755 680 234 219 17.1 15.6 
Household operation... 166 159 52 51 3.8 3.6 
Furnishings, equipment 279 272 87 87 6.3 6.2 
Clothing Scr ee ce 380 413 118 133 8.6 9.5 
Other commodities, 
SELVICES A. Se. Hea 1,191 1,116 370 359 = 26.9 25.5 
Gifts, contributions, 
personal taxes, secur- 
ity payments....... 532 «4539-S«s«d165s«s«d‘7Bes:«‘i«s«dDD 


Lotals. see sheer eee 4,424 4,360 1,374 1,402 100.0 100.0 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Statistics in both 1953 and 1955 but the relevant tabula- 
tion was not published in the studies thus far released. 
This and other background information about individ- 
uals may well prove invaluable to the marketing man 
when rising consumer incomes have enabled even the 
lowest income groups to catch up on the more obvious 
conveniences. The specialty merchandiser has already 
learned to look for other factors besides a high income 
level when evaluating the market for his wares. 


WHAT ARE SINGLE PEOPLE BUYING? 


There is another segment of the consumer market 
where we should be better informed. We do not have 
nearly enough information on the buying habits of single 
adult Canadians who live apart from family groups in a 
separate household or who are roomers or lodgers in 
private homes, rooming houses or hotels. At the time of 
the 1956 Census, 13% of all Canadians between twenty- 
five and sixty-four were classified as nonfamily persons. 
In 1956, 2.6 million persons, or 16% of the entire 
Canadian population twenty years old and older were 
single, widowed or divorced. Almost 57% of these people 
(three fifths of them men, and hence with higher earning 
capacity) were between the ages of twenty and forty- 
four, years of prime working age. 

About 21% were in the 45-64 middle-age range, while 
the remaining 22% were sixty-five and over. Not sur- 
prisingly, considering their better record of longevity, 
women dominated the over-65 group, making up 64% of 
the total of just over 571,000. Eighty-three per cent of 
all women of this age group were widows. 

Where do all these single people live? The Census 
figures tell us that 309,000 households (8% of the 
Canadian total) were one-person households in 1956. 
Other, single persons live as roomers and boarders in 
other households, while still others live with relatives 
and in many cases are heads of households with typical 
family responsibilities. 

It is individuals who live separately on independent 


1“Tife Study of Consumer Expenditures,” copyright, 1957, by 
Time, Inc. 
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Table 6: Comparison of Family Attributes by Income Groups, 1953 and 1955 


Proportion of Families 


AVERAGE PERSONS PER FAMILY 


Average Number of 
Income Groups in Income Group Total Adults Children Earners 
Persons (adjusted)! 16 and Over 15 and Under 
1955 1953 1955 19538 1955 1953 1955 1953 1955 1953 
% % 

Hinder $2500 Oo) cee et 5.3 uh hy, 2.82 2.69 2.19 2.08 83 64 1.21 1.01 
$2,500-$2,999.. 0.0.2... ewes 9.7 13.2 3.12 2.88 2.12 2.14 1.06 81 1.16 1.12 
$3,000-$3,499...............- 14.6 16.4 3.00 3.11 2.06 2.08 705, 1.16 1.15 1.06 
5;000-65,9099), foe. .s scans oss 15.9 15.8 3.52 3.40 2.14 2.19 1.39 1.26 1.29 1.19 
$4,000-$4,499.........0...... 15.4 13.4 3.22 3.26 GAT 2.15 1.14 1.19 1.43 1.30 
$4,500-$4,999..............0. 13.9 9.9 3.42 3.20 2.30 2.23 1.17 .99 1.39 1.18 
$5,000-$5,499................ 10.5 7.8 3.28 2.92 ED | 2.28 1.10 71 1.40 1.47 
$5,500-$5,999................ 7.6 5.7 3.18 3.02 2.38 2AQ .80 65 1.57 1.76 
$6,000-$6,500................ 7.1 6.1 3.00 3.10 2.38 2.56 .66 54 1.75 1.68 
llfamiltes: 2 03h. ich ates 100.0 100.0 3.22 3.11 2.20 9.21 1.07 95 1.35 1.24 


1 Total family size adjusted for equivalent persons: i.e., 52 weeks of family membership was considered the equivalent of one person for the survey period 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Table 7: Survey Families with Specified Conveniences, by Income Group, in 1955 
PROPORTIONS OF FAMILIES WITH 


Income Group Furnace Mechanical 
Heating Refrigeration Telephone 

% % % 
$2;000-$2,999). Fo coe cece el 64 75 69 
$3,000-$3,999................2 67 87 81 
$4,000-$4,999. ................. 71 92 92 
$5,000-$5,999................-. 80 93 92 
$6,000-$6,500.................. 82 93 97 


Gas or Electric Wading Motor Home 
Cook Stove Machine Car Television Freezer 
% % % % % 
73 15 30 57 
81 83 40 64 2 
86 81 57 69 4 
94 85 73 73 6 
93 77 82 84 4 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


means, whether as roomers or in separate households, 
about whom we need to know more. The extension of 
social security provisions, plus the greater prevalence of 
pension plans, not to mention the ever-increasing par- 
ticipation of women in the labor force, has put more 
money and hence increased purchasing power into the 
hands of such persons. Manufacturers, merchandisers, 
social planners and suppliers of services all need to know 
how this extra money is being spent and wherein the 
expenditure patterns of single consumers differ from 
those of families. As the number of single individuals 
and their income increase over the years ahead, the 
significance of their spending will become more and more 
apparent. 


UNITED STATES EXPERIENCE 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made an effort to 
discover the spending habits of single consumers in the 
United States.1 While striking similarities to family 
spending were noted (for instance, the tendency as 
incomes rose, to spend a smaller proportion of total 
income on food and shelter), the investigation turned up 
important differences, especially in certain components 
of the major spending categories. Consider for instance, 
the final paragraph of the BLS report: 


“Differences in expenditures are much sharper for cer- 
tain components of the major categories. Single consumers, 
for example, spent more heavily on ‘eating out’ than did 
families in 1950, a reflection of dissimilarities in living ar- 


1 Marsha M, Froeder, “Single Consumers’ Spending Patterns in . 
Three Periods,” Monthly Labor Review, February, 1959 
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rangements. Single consumers spent 52% of their food dollar 
(excluding alcoholic beverages) on ‘food away from home,’ 
compared with 17% for families. Another notable contrast 
existed in expenditures for recreation. In 1950, single con- 
sumers sought entertainment outside of the home much 
more frequently than did families. 

“They allocated 55% of their total recreational expendi- 
tures to admissions to places of entertainment and 23% to 
television and radio purchase and repair. Families, on the 
other hand, allocated 24% and 37%, respectively. Both 
families and single consumers devoted the remainder of 
their recreation dollar to a variety of items, including toys, 
sporting goods and athletic clothing, phonograph records, 
cameras and photographic supplies, pets, hobbies and dues 
to social and recreation clubs. Differences between single 
consumers and families in age, living arrangements, occupa- 
tions, and social activities were evident throughout the 
expenditure categories.” 


While Canadian spending patterns will certainly 
differ in degree from the United States pattern, for the 
single consumer group as for any other, it is most useful 
to have the benefit of that country’s experience pending 
a Canadian compilation. 

BarBarA HENNEBERRY 
Canadian Office 


Business Bookshelf 


Analysis for Production Management—Presents the methods 
of statistical analysis that have been developed in areas of 
programing to solve economic problems of production man- 
agement. By Edward H. Bowman and Robert B. Fetter. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1957, 502 pages. 
$7.80. 
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Household Formations Projected for "60—’65 Point Two 
Ways; for ’65-’80 Decidedly Upward 
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HE RATE of household formation in the United 
States during the postwar years has outrun the 
widely publicized uptrend in population. Between 
1947 and 1958, the number of households (farm and 
nonfarm) increased almost 30%, as against an increase 
of about 20% in population. The average annual. in- 
crease in households in this period was about 1 million, 


The Fifties Have Brought Changes in the 
Composition of Households 
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Household Formation: 


Increase Ahead 


nearly twice that experienced during the years of the 
Great Depression and World War II. 

The postwar growth in households has been rapid 
enough to require frequent revisions of the Commerce 
Department’s projections. The most recent revision, 
made in December of 1958, raised the figures for 1965 
and 1970 by about 1.5 million households above the 
levels estimated only three years ago. Among the rea- 
sons for the tendency of household forecasts to fall 
below the actual in the postwar years were the increas- 
ing number of households maintained by older persons, 
a higher-than-expected marriage rate among younger 
persons, and a relatively rapid decline in the proportion 
of married couples not occupying their own household. 
The higher levels of household formation predicted in 
the new Commerce forecasts more accurately reflect 
these postwar developments. 

The number of households grew most sharply during 
the early years of the postwar period, from 1947 to 1950. 
These years were characterized by a spurt in marriages 


There Are More Children Per Household 
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and by a rapid undoubling of family units crowded into More Persons 65 and Over... 
the households of relatives by the wartime housing 
scarcity. In the years since 1950, the average annual net 
growth in the number of households has averaged 
roughly 850,000. The rate of marriages has been running 
below the early postwar peak and involuntary doubling 
has been eliminated by the postwar construction boom. 

The more recent peaks in business conditions have 
thus been achieved under demographic conditions which 
have been somewhat less than ideal. While the birth rate 
has remained high, the special stimuli to durable goods 
demand that are usually associated with household 
formation have long since passed their postwar peaks. 

While the rate of household formation has been some- 
what subdued in the past eight years, developing 
changes in the age composition of the population to- 
gether with habits of living that have evolved in more 
than a decade of postwar prosperity are pointing the 
way toward a sharp revival in household formation in 
the next decade—starting perhaps less than five years 
from now. 

The age of people living in households (excluding 
institutionalized persons) has undergone a notable shift 
away from the middle age-groups and toward the ex- 
tremes. Persons under eighteen years of age in 1950 
accounted for about 32% of the total number living in 
households; by 1958 the proportion had risen to almost 


Prospects Are for Increase in Early Sixties in 
Number of Young Household Heads 
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The High and the Low in Household Projections 
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36%. At the same time, the number of persons sixty-five 
years of age and over rose from 7.5% to 8.5% of the 
total. Persons in the age groups from eighteen to sixty- 
four declined from 60.4% of the total to 55.7%. 

The increase in the number of persons under eighteen 
years of age is a reflection of the high birth rates of the 
postwar years. The number of children per household 
has been rising steadily during the 1950’s, even though 
total population per household has been about un- 
changed. The increasing proportion of children to adults 
in the average household provides a promising source of 
future households. 

At the opposite end of the age spectrum there is 
another significant, but perhaps less dependable, augury 
of an increase in the rate of household formation. In the 
postwar years, the population aged sixty-five and over 
has increased much more rapidly than total population. 
At the same time, the proportion of persons in this age 
group heading an independent household has also been 
on the rise. In 1958, one out of every six households was 
headed by a person in the sixty-five-and-over age 
bracket; since 1950, this stratum of household popula- 
tion has provided about a third of all net growth in the 
total. 

Assuming a continued tendency for persons in older 
age groups to maintain households of their own and 
taking into account the future wave of marriage-age 
population, the rate of household formation is expected 
to begin advancing in the early 1960’s, and to continue 
rising throughout the later Sixties and the entire decade 
of the Seventies. 


The initial upward movement will presumably be 
inaugurated by the newly formed households of young 
persons under twenty-five, when the first wave of the 
bumper crop of postwar babies attains marriageable 
age. 

Between 1958 and 1965, the households headed by this 


Forecasts of Households Have Been Revised Upward 
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Year 1952 1956 1958 
— HIGH —— 
1955: SFG croton 48,401 ie ote 
TOGO ep. 5 tee eee 52,402 51,838 52,425 
OGD. eect iscnsterse Ho 56,145 57,517 
LEU Bias case enero’ o ss 61,378 62,933 
TOVD: @ 2 cei heer =e 67,378 69,318 
W980. 255 potas oes ae ae 76,006 
— low —— 
nays See ioy & Alera din ots 46,611 a a 
LOGOS sees ne shes ie 47,985 50,499 51,350 
1965. Beats Susllens 32 53,345 54,565 
UU OES.) Nain bear Orc *: 57,110 58,814 
NOT cyers @ eee neroete ie 61,584 63,900 
LOS ORC Siwy ites a ie 69,382 


group are expected to increase at a rate more than 
twice that of households headed by persons over twenty- 
five years of age. Households headed by elderly persons 
will also increase in number, but not nearly so fast. 


[Continued on page 241] 
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Prices in the First Quarter 


Runaway tendencies in the picture are seen juxtaposed to stable consumer prices and 
other indications of strong anti-inflationary resistances at work in the economy 


one of the day’s burning issues—inflation—has 

run short of fuel. If present trends continue for 
the remainder of the year prices would not be much 
more than 1% above the levels of December, 1958. 
While a rise of this magnitude could be characterized as 
“creeping inflation,” it would hardly suffice to alarm 
any but those whose definition of price stability requires 
that prices hold to a constant level with only minor 
random variations. 

On the other hand, there is no guarantee in present 
stability that prices will continue to be stable in the 
future or that the weak trends currently characterizing 
important segments of both consumer and primary 
prices will remain weak. It has often been observed that 
prices tend to lag other series in measuring changes in 
business activity. It is therefore conceivable that it may 
be a matter of time only before prices break out again 
and upset all calculations based on mere projections of 
trend. 

There have been no marked changes in the character 
of price stability since 1958. Prices of farm products and 
food have generally fallen, while prices of nonfarm com- 
modities and services have either held constant or have 
risen. The growth in business activity has thus far been 
moderate and there has as yet been no generalized 
pressure on resources, either human or machine. In addi- 
tion, a number of anticipatory changes in the prices of 
several raw materials have been at least partially 
reversed. 


Rove ee price behavior might lead to the belief that 


Consumer Prices 


Consumer prices, as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, have fluctuated within a range of two 
tenths of a point since reaching a high of 123.9 (1947- 
1949 = 100) in July and November of last year. Food 
costs, which have been drifting downward ‘since last 
July, have kept the index from rising. By March, the 
price of pork products had slipped for eight straight 
months as unusually large supplies of hogs were mar- 
keted. However, judging from spot prices for hogs 
toward the end of the month a slight upturn in pork 
prices appeared to be in the offing. Beef prices edged 
upward as farmers continued to build up their herds. 


Coffee, eggs and poultry continued to move lower during. 


the first quarter, but fresh fruits and vegetables, which 
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had receded between May and ‘September from an index 
of 150.0 to one of 120.5, have held within a narrow range 
of this level. There was no repetition of last year’s 
freeze, in consequence of which coming months should 


Consumer Price Index at End of First Quarter, 1959, and 
for Selected Months in 1958 


Index Numbers: 1947-1949 = 100 


Percentage 
Groups March December September March Change 
1959 1958 1958 1958 12/58-3/59 
AllTtems 2. 2. < 123.7 123.7 123.7 123.3 0 
Hood? aatasas eee 117.7 118.7 120.3 120.8 —0.8 
Housing........ 128.7 128.2 127.9 127.5 +0.4 
Apparel........ 107.0 107.5 107.1 106.8 —0.5 
Transportation.. 144.9 144.3 141.3 138.7 +0.4 
Medical care.... 148.8 147.3 146.1 142.3 +1.0 
Personal care.... 129.7 129.0 128.7 128.3 +0.5 
Reading, recrea- 
HOM eer ee 117.3 116.9 116.6 117.0 +0.3 
Other goods, serv- 
ICES: See Nee 127.3 127.3 127.1 127.2 0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


produce only the normal seasonal rise in this segment of 
the index. 

Most commodities other than food either rose or dis- 
played no perceptible trend. All components of the 
housing index except household operations rose during 
the first quarter. The strongest recent moves within the 
housing component were in fuel and utility costs, but 
their rate of advance has now slackened appreciably. 
This index as a whole rose less than 1% over the past 
year. 

Apparel prices were unchanged as the rise in the foot- 
wear index, reflecting higher costs of hides, was offset 
by reductions in men’s and boys’ clothing. Medical care 
resumed its strong upward trend in the first quarter 
largely as a result of increasing rates for hospitalization. 
Higher prices for face powder and soap were largely 
responsible for the higher index for personal care. Other 
services showed little variation and transportation costs 
have apparently reached a typical plateau after rising 
more than 4% from May to December. 


Wholesale Prices 


As in the consumer price index, offsetting trends in 
the food and nonfood components produced over-all 
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stability in the wholesale price index, which has held 
within a range of 119.0 to 119.5 since receding from 
119.7 in March, 1958. The farm-products component 
has been declining since March of last year, except for 
one reversal of trend in May and another in January. 
The peak in the processed food component lagged that 
of farm products by two months and has been falling 
without a break since then. 

Among nonfarm components of the wholesale price 
index trends were virtually nonexistent in textiles, 
chemicals and furniture. As for the remaining groups, 
most recent advances were made in the last half of 1958; 
a tendency to taper off or in some cases, as in rubber, to 
decline slightly appeared during the first quarter of this 
year. The strongest trend continued to be recorded 
without abatement for the hides and leather group, 
which has risen without interruption since last October 
under the impact of scarcity resulting from the with- 
holding of cattle from the market. Thus the component 
with the strongest trend was moved primarily by a 
phase of the cattle cycle rather than by general business 
conditions. The higher cost of gas fuels has imparted a 


Wholesale Price Index at End of First Quarter, 1959, and 


for Selected Months in 1958 
Index Numbers: 1947-1949= 100 


Percentage 
Groups March December September March Change 

1959! 1958 1958 1958 12/58-3/59 
All commodities... 119.6 119.2 119.1 119.7 +0.3 
Farm products... 90.9 90.6 93.1 100.5 +0.3 
Processed foods.. 107.2 108.8 TEL 110.7 —1.5 


All commodities”... 128.1 127.2 126.2 125.7 +0.7 
Textile products, 


apparel....... 93.8 93.3 93.3 94.0 +0.5 
Hides, skins, 

leather, leather 

products...... 108.5 103.6 100.2 99.5 +4.7 


Fuel, power, light- 
ing materials.. 115.0 112.9 114.1 112.4 +1.9 
Chemicals, allied 


products...... 109.8 110.0 109.9 110.7 —0.2 
Rubber, rubber 
products...... 146.7 146.3 145.2 144.6 +0.3 
Lumber, wood 
products...... 124.1 119.8 120.4 115.5 +3.6 
Pulp, paper, allied 
products...... 132.0 isis aby bse 130.5 +0.5 
Metals, metal 
products...... 153.7 153.0 151.3 149.8 +0.5 
Machinery, motive 
products...... 152.1 151.5 149.4 149.2 +0.4 
Furniture, other 
household dur- 
OND} Poe ee ge 123.4 122.8 123.0 123.5 +0.5 
Nonmetallic min- 
erals—struc- 
Puvaliss fs 522%. 137.7 136.9 136.7 135.3 +0.6 
Tobacco manufac- 
tures, bottled 
beverages..... 132.1 128.6 128.0 128.0 +2.7 
Miscellaneous 
products...... 97.0 100.9 92.5 94.3 —3.9 
1 Preliminary 
2 Other than farm and foods 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


strong lift to the fuels index since last November; this 
component, however, was still short of the level reached 
in January, 1958. Finally, lumber prices, which experi- 
enced their strongest rise from June to October, resumed 
their rise in February. 


Outlook for Stability 


In gauging the probability of continued stability over 
coming months, any acceleration of productive activity 
beyond rates of recent months would undoubtedly exert 
an upward pressure on prices. There appears to be an 
increase in optimism for the business outlook over the 
balance of the year, but it is as yet too early to judge 
whether these feelings will be translated into a signifi- 


Daily Index of Spot Commodity Prices at End of First 
Quarter, 1959, and for Selected Months in 1958 
Index Numbers: 1947-1949= 100 


Percentage 
Groups March December September March Change 

1959 1958 1958 1958 12/58-3/59 
All commodities... 86.0 86.4 86.0 85.5 —0.5 
Foodstuffs. ..... 79.9 81.9 85.9 89.5 —2.4 
Raw industrials... 90.4 89.6 86.0 82.7 +0.9 

Livestock, 
products...... 70.7 70.7 719 74.5 0 

Metals......... 97.3 97.5 91.1 85.0 —0.2 
Textiles, fibers... 76.5 77.3 high 76.6 —1.0 


Fats; of8),"7 2%: 2 59.2 61.1 66.0 693° —3.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


cant heightening of production. At least the pace of 
activity in the first quarter was not strong enough to 
lift the prices of several important industrial materials. 
After having attained a high of $44 per ton in January, 
scrap steel prices were sharply adjusted downward to 
$38 in March, and to $34 by mid-April. Steel mills, 
which were able to obtain most of their scrap needs from 
their customers offered resistance to higher scrap prices. 
This was good business but it was not the kind of 
reaction typical of an economy going at full blast. There 
was evidence of heightened sensitivity to costs at more 
advanced stages of production, and several food-canning 
companies announced plans to instal their own can- 
making equipment. 

Conditions of supply in agricultural markets pointed 
toward a continuation of the by now familiar pattern of 
offsets to rising industrial prices. Supplies of basic 
grains, cotton and coffee are likely to be higher than 
last year, and pork production is likely to continue at 
high levels. In addition to this, prices on world markets 
may be influenced by exceptionally heavy cereal crops 
in the U.S.S.R. and China. The former is likely to be in a 
position to supply its normal customers in eastern 
Europe without having to make counterbalancing pur- 
chases from abroad, while the latter has already been 
reported increasing rice exports to a number of Asian 
countries. Domestically, the current administration con- 
tinues to pursue a policy of lower support prices. 
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The stability of consumer prices in the past year is 
likely to result in smaller escalation adjustments in 
wages. At the same time, labor may be stimulated in 
renegotiation of contracts to look about for new means 
of wage adjustment. 


Effect of Federal Financing 


The results of current federal financing are likely to be 
rather complex. What appear to be indicated are a rise 
in interest rates and a simultaneous inflation of the 
money supply, particularly if, as seems likely, the bulk 
of the financing is done through the banks. The money 
supply—defined as seasonally adjusted demand de- 
posits and currency outside of banks—rose $1.4 billion 
during the first quarter and $5.7 billion since March, 
1958. This movement may be compared with an in- 
crease of $1.2 billion for all of 1956 and a drop of $400 
million in 1957. 

Although increases in money supply are not synony- 
mous with inflation, since the greater supply may be 
used to raise production as well as prices, the potential 
for inflation is there. 

Symptomatic of the Treasury’s difficulties are the 
relatively high rates required to assure partial success 
for refunding even on a short-term basis. In February, 
1959, for example, the Treasury offered to exchange 
334% certificates and 4% intermediate-term bonds for 
nearly $15 billion of maturing obligations, the rates of 
which ranged from 174% to 214%. Holders of more than 
$2 billion of these securities preferred cash, thus forcing 
the Treasury to go to the money market to make up 
most of the unrefunded balance. 

Higher interest rates would not of themselves be apt 
to curb business activity but would most certainly put a 
damper on new construction activity. On this point, it 
may be worth noting that while new construction 
activity continues strong, new contract awards—both 
residential and nonresidential—have been declining 
since the third and fourth quarters of 1958. In addition, 
while investment in plant and equipment has been 
rising, the emphasis has been on equipment rather than 
on plant, indicating that industry has been stressing 
investment directed at cost-saving improvements rather 
than enlargement of capacity. 


The Factors Opposed 


In summary, industry’s demonstrated —although per- 
haps partial—willingness to resist higher costs, the over- 
all abundance of agricultural supplies, the prospect of 
competition from the communist bloc, and the stability 
of consumer prices in the recent past point to a down- 
ward pressure on prices. On the other hand, the patterns 
of coming wage negotiations, the Treasury’s solution of 
its financial problems, and the pace of industrial activity 
are likely to exert an opposite influence on price 
movements. 

Leo B. SHoHAN 
Division of Consumer Economics 
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Business Forecasts 
[Continued from page 208] 


in contrast to 1958, when the reduction was entirely in machin- 
ery and equipment and construction activity rose to record 
heights. 

“While investment in the business sector is expected to 
follow last year’s downgrade trend, the decline is not expected 
to be as great as in 1958. The 1959 drop in this sector is esti- 
mated at $220 million which will be largely offset by a rise of 
$124 million in social capital (housing and institutions). 

“The major change in the business area is expected to be in 
utilities, where some $132 million less will be spent as a result 
of the near completion of the St., Lawrence Seaway. . . . 

‘A further substantial drop is foreseen in pipeline construc- 
tion . . . but there will be increased expenditures by the 
railway and telephone companies, the bank expects. 

“There will also be slight reductions by manufacturers but 
little change is expected in primary industries. Increased out- 
lays will be made in agriculture and fishing, representing 
mainly increased purchases of farm machinery. 

“Expenditures for new housing construction will be main- 
tained at close to the all-time record of 1958, with an increase 
of $250 million in funds by the Federal Government. 

“Other increases will be made by institutions of all kinds 
and by federal, provincial and municipal governments, the 
bank says, and adds ‘there are very good grounds of which the 
official report takes cognizance for hoping the capital outlays 
this year will turn out to be greater than they were contem- 
plated at the time the intentions were surveyed.’ 

**“While 1959 may prove to be an upward turning point in 
the trend of capital expenditures, there does not seem to be 
in prospect at this time a resurgence of sufficient dimensions 
to overstrain the nation’s resources of materials and man- 
power,’ the review concludes.” 


Freight Carloadings 


American Metal Market (April 3)—“‘Freight car require- 
ments for the second quarter are expected to show a 12.4% 
increase, according to estimates of the . . . Association of 
American Railroads. The biggest increases over the similar 
period of 1958 will be in the Northern Middle West states. 

“Declines are indicated only for cotton, potatoes, sugar and 
machinery. 

“Total carloading requirements are estimated at 6,949,490 
for the second quarter. 

‘Supplemental forecasts indicate a 34.2% rise in the car 
needs for scrap iron and steel to 17,329 cars. Metal containers 
will need 9.4% more cars, or 14,074 cars. Total supplemental 
increase is placed at 6.4%. . . .” 


Agriculture 


The Demand and Price Situation (April)—“The value of 
agricultural exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
is expected to total about $3.7 billion, approximately 7% below 
the $4.0 billion exported in the previous year. The decline 
reflects a sharp drop in the volume of cotton exports. Exports 
of agricultural commodities other than cotton in fiscal 1958- 
1959 probably will be about 4% greater than a year earlier. 
Agricultural exports in the second half of 1959 are likely 
to be substantially above the estimated $1.7 billion shipped 
during the first six months because of a rise in cotton and rice 
exports and continued high level exports of feed grains and 
fats and oils. . . .” 
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DISCRETIONARY INCOME UP 
SHARPLY IN FIRST QUARTER 


ISCRETIONARY income, as measured in THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s series, rose sharply in the 
first quarter of 1959, according to preliminary estimates. 
Discretionary income advanced to a new high of $109.4 
billion (annual rate), an increase of $3.7 billion over the 
revised fourth-quarter estimate, and $1.8 billion higher 
than its previous peak in the second quarter of 1957. 
The Department of Commerce’s measure of dispos- 
able income, from which THE CoNFERENCE Boarp’s 
discretionary income series is derived, rose by about 
$5.2 billion in the first quarter to a record level of 
$321.0 billion. Thus 70% of the increase in disposable 
income appeared as discretionary income; the remainder 
was absorbed by a substantial increase in major fixed 


Table 1: Disposable Income, Imputed Income, Major Fixed 
Commitments, Essential Outlays, and Discretionary Income, 
1953-1959, by Quarters 


Billions of dollars; seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Year and Disposable Imputed Major Fixed [Essential Discretionary 
arter Income Income Commitments Outlays Income 
1953- I.... 250.0 12.5 50.4 95.6 91.6 
II.... 252.8 12.7 51.3 96.4 92.4 
Ill.... 253.8 12.9 52.3 98.0 90.6 
IV...: 2653.8 13.1 53.8 98.2 88.8 
1954- I.... 254.6 13.3 55.3 98.6 87.3 
II.... 254.8 13.4 55.4 99.5 86.5 
Ill.... 256.8 13.5 56.3 100.5 86.5 
IV.... 260.9 13.6 57.3 100.3 89.7 
1955- I.... 263.8 13.8 58.6 100.5 90.9 
II.... 272.0 13.9 60.4 101.5 96.2 
PEG cn, MAHAL 14.3 62.3 102.8 98.3 
IV:... 283.0 14.5 64.0 103.1 101.5 
1956- I.... 283.1 14.6 64.0 103.3 101.1 
TI.... 288.8 14.9 66.6 105.2 102.1 
IlI.... 292.1 15.4 67.8 107.7 101.2 
IV.... 297.2 15.7 69.0 108.2 104.2 
1957- I.... 300.0 16.2 69.9 108.8 105.1 
II.... 305.7 16.6 71.0 110.5 107.6 
Ill.... 308.7 17.0 72.7 112.8 106.2 
IV.... 306.8 17.1 73.0 113.2 103.5 
1958- Ir... 306.1 17.1 72.7 115.5 100.9 
Ilr... 309.0 17.2 73.1 117.4 101.3 
ifr... $15.1 17.3 74.2 118.1 105.5 
IVr... 315.8 17.4 74.7 118.0 105.7 
1959- Ip... 321.0 17.6 75.6 118.4 109.4 

p Preliminary 
r Revised 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; Institute of Life Insurance; 
Securities and Exchange Commission; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Department of 
Agriculture; Edison Electric Institute; Tam Conrerencm Boarp 
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commitments and lesser gains in essential outlays and 
imputed income. 

Major fixed commitments registered a gain of $1 bil- 
lion (annual rate) in the first quarter, with increases in 
scheduled mortgage repayments, tenant rent and home- 
owner taxes more than offsetting a slight decline in 
insurance outlays. Essential outlays advanced by $400 
million, owing mainly to increased utility and medical 
outlays. Essential outlays for food and clothing showed 
little change in the first quarter, reflecting the leveling 
off of consumer prices for these items. 

An estimated increase of $700 million in the annual 


Table 2: Discretionary Income and Discretionary Fund, 
1955-1959, by Quarters 


Billions of dollars; seasonally adjusted annual rates 


Consumer 
Discretionary Instalment Debt 

Year and Quarter Income Extensions Discretionary Fund 
1955- I........ 90.9 37.0 127.9 
There 96.2 39.0 135.2 
TT PESO 98.3 40.3 138.6 
TV = sete 101.5 39.9 141.4 
1956-— I........ 101.1 39.7 140.8 
Ly. eee 102.1 39.3 141.4 
Lib se eo5 101.2 39.9 141.1 
Vers eee 104.2 41.4 145.6 
1957- I........ 105.1 41.6 146.7 
ee ee 107.6 42.2 149.8 
(00 RB t eae, 106.2 42.9 149.1 
A eee a 103.5 42.9 146.4 
1958- Ir....... 100.9 39.7 140.6 
NY 35 yes 101.3 39.2 140.5 
LDA ea eyee 2 105.5 40.5 146.0 
[Vries 105.7 43.1 148.8 
1959— Ip......: 109.4 43.8 153.2 

p Prelimi 
r Revised 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Tam Cosrarence Boarp 
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rate of instalment credit extensions, in addition to the 
relatively sharp growth in discretionary income, raised 
the discretionary fund by $4.4 billion to $153.2 billion in 
the first quarter, a new high for the series. This was the 
third consecutive quarterly gain in the series since its 
recession low of $140.5 billion in the second quarter of 
1958. 

Recent upward revisions in the Department of Com- 
merce’s quarterly series on disposable income have re- 
sulted in a corresponding upward shift in the levels of 
discretionary income and the discretionary fund for the 
four quarters of 1958. The revisions also effected slight 
directional changes in the quarter-to-quarter movement 
of discretionary income. Discretionary income formerly 
showed a leveling off in the second quarter of 1958 and 
a slight decline in the fourth quarter. The revised series 
(see table 1) now shows an increase in both these quar- 
ters. The general level for the year 1958 is now about 
$1.5 billion higher than previously. The level of the 
discretionary fund was also revised upward by the 
same amount; directionally, however, the series remains 


unchanged.—A. T. 


Announcements of 
Mergers and Acquisitions 


December 11, 1958—January 10, 1959! 
(Continued from March, 1959, issue) 


Acquirer Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions Description and Assets in Millions 


K. Porter Co., Inc, ($89.3) Thermoid Co. ($23.6) 
Diversified industrial products mfr. eet asbestos and textile products 
if 


Producing Properties, Inc. ($14.1) 
Oil and gas properties investor and 
operator 
Riegel Paper Corp. ($66.5) 
Glassine, greaseproof, industrial and 
specialty papers mfr. 


Oceanic Oil Co. ($4.6) 
Crude oil producer 


Quality Lithographing Co. (n.a.) 
Printer of folding cartons 
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ae Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


I. Rokeach & eons ie ($1.8) 
Kosher foods mf: 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Inland Steel Co. ) 
Steel distributor 


Salem-Brosius, Inc. ($5.7) 
Heating and heat treatment furnaces 
ond materials handling equipment 
cS 
Frank B. Sawdon, Ince. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


Seismograph Service Corp. ($7.6) 
Conductor of seismograph surveys for 
oil and gas structures for oil com- 
panies 


Servel, Inc. ($16.8) 


Silver Creek Precision Corp. ($1.6) 
Fog generating machines, outboard 
motors, nonferrous castings, kitchen 
cabinets, etc., mfr. 


Southern Bakeries Co. ($7.4) 
Bread, cakes, rolls, etc., mfr. 


Standard Packaging Corp. ($58.1) 
Writing paper and products to pack- 
age and preserve foodstuffs mfr. 


Sterling Precision Corp. ($24.5) 
Fire fighting equipment, diesel en- 
gines, lumbering equipment, office 
furniture, etc., mfr. 


eae Stet Corp. (n.a.) 
b. of National Steel Corp.) 
Steel buildings, framing and rail car 
flooring mfr. 


Super Foods Services, Inc. (n.a.) 


Thomas Industries, Inc. ($11.6) 
Lighting fixtures, paint spraying 
equipment, power saws, medicine 
cabinets, blown glass products and 
military items mfr. 

Time, Inc. ($208.1) 

Magazines publisher 


United Carbon Co. ($60.0) 
Carbon black mfr.; natural gas and 
crude oil producer 


United Printers & Publishers, 
($14.3) 
Greeting cards, calendars and ad- 
vertising specialties mfr. 

Universal Mfg. Corp. (n.a.) 
Transformers mfr. 

Victoreen Instrument Co. ($2.6) 
Radiation measuring instruments mfr, 

Vita Food Products, Inc. ($8.7) 
Importer, processor and packer of 
specialty foo 

Vulcan Materials Co. ($83.3) 
Commercial aggregates, construction 
and paving materials and chemical 
products mfr. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. ($1,400.7) 
puecsricel equipment and appliances 
mfr. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. ($521.2) 
Lumber, plywood, paperboard and 
other timber products mfr. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. ($284.1) 

Pig iron, steel and steel products mfr, 

R. C. Williams & Co., Inc. ($8.8) 
(Controlled by Shaffer Stores Co.) 
Food eae importer, exporter 
and mfr. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ($112.2) 
Materials handling equipment, locks 
and hardware mfr. 


Inc. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Seamless Girdle Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 
a of Exquisite Form Brassiere, 
ne. 

Owner of options to purchase two 
girdle mfg. companies 

Vinson Steel & Aluminum Co. (n.a.)_ 
Steel warehousing and marketing 
concern 

R. H. Freitag Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Dies and molds mfr. 


F, B. Stanley Advertising Co. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 

Birdwell, Inc. (n.a.) 
Oil well logging and servicing 


Burgess Battery Co. ($9.0) , 
Dry cell batteries and battery-using 
devices mfr 

North Orlando Co. (n.a.) 

Florida real estate development 


Schneider Sunbeam Baking Co. 

(Bread plant, Washington, D. C., of) 
(approx. $1.0)? 

Chemical Paper Mfg. Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Rag and sulphite papers, writing 
paper, paper products and folding 
box board mfr. 

Atlas Loose Leaf & Index Co. (over $.1)* 
Office systems and supplies mfr. 


C. E. Sheppard Co. (over $1.0)* 
Office systems and supplies mfr, 

Metallic Building Co. (over $1.0)* 
Steel buildings mfr. 


F, N. Johnson Co. (n.a.) 
Food distributor 

Benjamin Electric Mfg: Co. (over $1.0)* 
Industrial and commercial lighting 
equipment mfr. 


Family Publications Service, Inc. (n.a.) 
(50% interest in) 
(Owned by Parents’ Institute, Inc.) 
Subscription agency 

Argus Petroleum Corp 
seineaaed 51% of i aoc owned by 
Husky Oil Co.) 
Oil eohteeaionns owner 

Brownies Blockprints, Inc. (n.a.) 
Tissue linens, coasters and greeting 
cards designer 


Starring & Co., Inc. (n.a.) 


Tullamore Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Electronic systems mfr 


Mother’s Food Products, Inc. (n.a.) 
Food products mfr, 


Gary Slag Corp. (n.a.) 


S. Heller Elevator Co. (over $.1)* 
Elevators and electric stairways mfr. 


United Wood Corp 
(Flakeboard Sisat of) (n.a.) 


Follansbee Steel Corp. , 
(Sheet and strip steel mills of) (n.a.) 
Adirondack Wholesale Groceries, Inc. 
(n.a.) 
(90% of common stock of) 


Challenger Lock Co. (over $.5)* 
Cylindrical and tubular locks mfr, 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957, for sources 


and methods used 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1958’’ 


2 Purchase price, Moody’s Industrials, January 9, 1959 
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4Recession-caused benefit defined k urance benefits and general assistance payments in excess of the total of these outlays in September, 1948, 


enefits are defined as monthly state and railroad unemployment insura' 
for the bottom panel, July, 1953, for the middle panel, and August, 1957, for the top panel 
rtment of Commerce; Social Security Administration; Bureau of Employment Security; National Bureau of Economic Research; The Conference Board 
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Jobless Benefits as Offset to Payroll Loss in Three Recessions 


‘Unemployment insurance benefits played a more important 
role in 1957-1958 than in the two earlier postwar recessions. 


This time a full third of wages lost in private industry was 
offset by the increase in benefits paid under the regular state 
and railroad unemployment insurance programs. This record 
compares with an offset of 29% in 1953-1954, and 20% in 
1948-1950. 


When the severity of the recession we have just left behind 
is compared with the two earlier recessions, both the propor- 
tionate decline in payrolls and the duration of the slump must 
be taken into consideration. The payroll decline from peak to 
trough, taken by itself, suggests that the recent recession falls 
between the earlier two. Private payrolls dropped 5% from 
August, 1957, to April, 1958; 3% from July, 1953, to August, 
1954; and 7% from September, 1948, to October, 1949. But 
when the decline of 5% is combined with the speed of the 
downswing (the trough was reached in only eight months) and 
with the slowness of the recovery (it took another eight 
months for the payrolls to return to peak levels), the recent 
recession appears to have been about equal to that of 1948-1949 
(when thirteen months elapsed between peak and trough and 
six months from trough back to peak). 

The chart traces the course of private payrolls over the 
three periods and shows the impact that recession-caused 
benefits had on wage loss. Recession-caused benefits are de- 
fined as increases in general assistance payments as well as 
increases in benefits paid under the regular state and railroad 
unemployment insurance programs. Payments under tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation programs and under the 
veterans’ and federal employees’ unemployment insurance 
programs are excluded. The table supplements and sum- 
marizes the chart. 


As already indicated, excess unemployment insurance bene- 
fits replaced a third of wage loss over the entire sixteen 
months of peak back to peak in 1957-1958. Increases in gen- 
eral assistance replaced another 1.5%, bringing the total offset 
owing to permanent programs to 35.2%. Temporary unem- 
ployment compensation benefits (payable in twenty-two 


states) totaled $398 million in 1958, the equivalent of another 
6% wage-loss replacement. 


The offsets to loss in the 1948-1949 and 1953-1954 reces- 
sions were analyzed early last year in The Business Record 
(“Jobless Pay Offsets to Wage Declines,” March, 1958) for an 
indication of how much unemployment benefits might be 
expected to replace wage declines in the recession months that 
still lay ahead. At that time the data, which only went 
through December, 1957, suggested that increased benefits 
were replacing a much larger part of payroll loss than they had 
in the first few months of the other two downswings. 

In retrospect, and on the basis of revised payroll and benefit 
data, the offset to loss in the 1957-1958 period followed much 
the same pattern it had in the earlier periods.! In all three, the 
percentage of wage loss replaced by benefits was less from peak 
to trough than over the longer period of peak back to peak. 

This rise in the offset during the recovery period may be 
puzzling without some further explanation. What happened 
was that the return of payrolls to initial peak levels in all three 
recessions was accomplished without parallel reductions in the 
number of persons out of work. Payrolls picked up partly from 
a lengthening of the workweek, partly from rising wage rates. 
Productivity gains made the same output possible with fewer 
workers. 

The unemployment rate when payrolls returned to the pre- 
recession level was thus considerably above the rate at the 
peak (5.8% in April, 1950, as against 3.8% in September, 1948; 
5.0% in December, 1954, compared with 2.6% in July, 1953; 
and 6.1% in December, 1958, in contrast with 4.3% in August, 
1957). For this reason, benefit payments continue relatively 
high despite the fact that payrolls have rebounded.—M.. C. 


1 The payroll data given here differ from those appearing in March, 
1958, owing to extensive revisions by the Department of Commerce. 
The amount of excess benefits for 1953-1954 differ because THE 
Con¥FERENCE Boarp adopted another method for seasonally adjusting 
unemployment benefits, comparable to that used for 1957-1958. Un- 
employment benefits in 1948-1950 are based on estimates by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, (“Personal Income During 
Business Cycles,” by Daniel Creamer) 


Recession-caused Benefits Compared with Private Wage Loss 


Dollar figures in millions 


Peak to Peak to Initial Peak to Peak to Initial Peak to Peak to Initial 
Trough, Pe vel, Trough, Peak Level, Trough, Peak Level, 

Item September, 1948- September, 1948- July, 1953— July, 1953-— August, 1957- August, 1957- 

tober, 1949 April, 1950 August, 1954 December, 1954 April, 1958 December, 1958 
Cumulative loss in private payrolls........ 4,665 6,980 3,797 4,721 3,422 6,619 
Cumulative excess benefits to unemployed. . . 832 1,504 927 1,413 872 2,330 
Unemployment insurance!.............. 776 1,383 906 1,368 843 2,298 
General assistance..................-.. 56 121 Q1 45 29 102 
Excess benefits as % of payrollloss.......... 17.8 21.5 Qh. 29.9 25.5 85.2 
Unemp ent NFUTANCE G2. oss otic 16.6 19.8 23.9 29.0 24.6 33.7 
General assistance... 2... 0. ccc ees 1,2 Le 0.6 1.0 0.8 16 


Based on seasonally adjusted data 


1 State and railroad unemployment insurance benefits paid under the regular programs 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Bureau of Employment Security; Social Security Administration; Tas ConFERENCE Boarp 
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Shifts in Hard Goods Procurement Expenditures 
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Defense Spending: 


rograms are expected to reach $46 billion in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. Of this total, $41 
billion will be spent directly by the Defense Department 
for equipping and maintaining the armed forces. The 
remainder, approximately $5 billion, is allocated to such 
activities as the development and control of atomic 
energy, stockpiling, the defense production expansion 
program, and foreign military assistance. 

The over-all level of direct defense spending projected 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1960 does not point to a 
major change from the fiscal 1959 level. Within the 
total, however, some significant shifts are indicated. 


| YEDERAL expenditures for major national security 
p 


Saucer-shaped Spending Trend 


The broad trend of defense spending since the end of 
the Korean war has been saucer shaped; from $50 billion 
in fiscal 1953 to $41 billion in 1956, to $46 billion cur- 
rently. In the course of this decline and expansion, the 
Air Force has taken a larger share of the total relative 
to the other branches of the armed forces. The Army has 
suffered a pronounced reduction in funds since it reached 
its 1953 peak during the Korean war. The $16 billion 
spent by the Army in that year represented 38% of 
aggregate direct defense spending; in fiscal 1960, direct 
Army expenditures will total about $9 billion, or 23% of 
the total. The Navy has maintained its relative share 
throughout this period, averaging about 28% of direct 
funds. Air Force outlays have increased notably; its 
share of the total spent by the three services rose from 
35% in 1953 to 46% in 1959 and 1960.1 Almost 60% of 
the $3.5-billion increase in Air Force spending in the 
period as a whole may be attributed to the rising impor- 
tance of missile armament, in which the Air Force has 
taken a major role. 


Inflection Point for Aircraft Spending 


However, the pattern that appears in the figures for 
the two terminal years of the period 1953-1960 passed 
through an important inflection point in fiscal 1957. In 
that year, Air Force spending amounted to about 48% 
of all direct defense outlays. The percentage has since 
been subsiding despite the continued growth of missile 
spending as a whole, and of Air Force missile programs 
in particular. At the same time, the share of the total 
going to the Army has about stabilized, and the Navy’s 
share has risen slightly. 

This trend in the relative shares of the services in 


1 The residual percentages represent spending by the Department of 
Defense itself 
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A Look Below the Total 


total direct spending illuminates one of the basic prob- 
lems of the defense establishment in a period of rapid 
technological change in warfare: how to provide the 
huge amounts of funds required for missile programs 
without elevating total spending into an inflationary 
range. Until fiscal 1957, finances for missile programs 
were obtained by sharply decreasing the Army’s pro- 
curement of ground weapons. Since 1957, the pressures 
of economy have increasingly been directed at manned 


Prime Contract Allocations 


Of the top one-hundred prime defense contractors in 
the fiscal year 1958, eighty-three are manufacturing 
companies. The remaining seventeen include a utility, 
several universities, and construction and transporta- 
tion companies. 

Fifty-seven manufacturing companies on the Defense 
Department list fall among the 300 largest companies in 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 100 LARGEST PRIME DEFENSE CONTRACTORS AND 
OF FUNDS COMMITTED TO THEM IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Money figures in millions of dollars 


No. of Amount 
Contractors Per cent of funds Per cent 


Mfg. companies 83 83 $14,816.2 92 
Hundred largest!.... 37 3h 10,169.1 63 
Second and third 

hundred largest!... 20 2,428.8 
Not among the 300 
26 2,218.3 


17 1,347.9 
16,164.3 


1300 largest manufacturing companies ranked by asset size in 1957 
Sources: Department of Defense; Tat CONFERENCE Boarp 


1957, ranked by assets, as compiled by THE CoNnrEr- 
ENCE Boarp in the April, 1959, issue of The Business 
Record. Of these, thirty-seven companies are among the 
first one hundred with respect to assets, and account for 
over $10 billion of defense commitments. An additional 
$2.5 billion of defense contracts was placed with 
twenty companies that are among the second- and third- 
hundred largest. Twenty-six manufacturing companies 
not appearing on THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s list of the 
300 largest received about $2 billion in government 
contracts. 

The fifty-seven manufacturing companies that ap- 
peared on both lists accounted for about $12.5 billion 
(78%) of the $16 billion of contracts let by the Defense 
Department. Twenty-three aircraft companies from 
among the one-hundred largest prime defense contrac- 
tors were recipients of almost $8 billion in commitments. 
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aircraft programs, for which missile spending is at least 
partly a strategic substitute. 

The pattern emerging for spending in other areas of 
major national security in the fiscal year 1960 is varied. 
The easing of the supply of strategic and critical mate- 
rials in recent years has reduced most of the stockpile 
objectives and resulted in the curtailment of the govern- 
ment’s purchase commitments. The level of budgeted 
foreign military assistance is also substantially below 
that of the early Fifties. On the other hand, outlays of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are expected to rise to 
an all-time high of $2.7 billion in fiscal 1960. 


More Money for Research and Development 


Over $5 billion will be allocated for research and de- 
velopment in the 1960 budget—a fivefold increase over 
the rate a decade ago. Over four fifths of this sum is 
directed to national security needs, with the Defense 
Department getting 68% and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission about 15%. The rest represents spending by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the de- 
partments of Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Defense Department research and development ex- 
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penditures for military functions have advanced almost 
without interruption since 1951, and currently represent 
6% of total defense outlays. Until this year the armed 
forces have shared these funds in roughly these propor- 
tions: Air Force, 37%; the Navy, 34%; and the Army, 
25%. However, in the current and 1960 fiscal years, 
research and development funds to individual branches 
of the armed forces are being substantially reduced; the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and Interservice 
Activities will receive between 15% and 20% of the 
Defense Department’s new “R & D” funds. 


Expenditures and Obligations 


In the first five years of the past decade, spending and 
ordering for “conventional” surface armament—combat 
and support vehicles, ships and harbor craft, artillery, 
weapons, ammunition, procurement and production— 
averaged about 40% of spending for defense hard goods; 
more recently they averaged about 20%, but they have 
clearly stopped declining. Apparently conventional 
weapons, which are the tools of “limited war,’ have 
been cut back as far as the present strategy with respect 
to that kind of engagement will permit. Thus the imme- 
diate outlook is for a steadying in these expenditures, 
with the possibility of some net gains owing to addi- 
tional outlays for nuclear powered vessels for the Navy. 


Spending for military aircraft, the largest hard-goods 
item in the defense arsenal, remained on an $8-billion 
plateau between the fiscal years 1953 and 1958. Expen- 
ditures were substantially above obligations during this 
period, reflecting the fulfilment of the heavy aircraft 
programs initiated during the Korean war. The missile 
program seems to cut into aircraft spending in fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960. Projected aircraft obligations in 
the 1960 budget are still slightly below the current 
spending rate, but show no decline from fiscal 1959 
obligations. 

“Unconventional” weapon spending—guided mis- 
siles, and electronics and communications—accounted 
for 5% of major hard-goods spending in 1951, rose to 
25% in 1958, and will account for about 35% in 1960. 
Outlays for these programs surpassed conventional 
weapon spending (excluding aircraft) in fiscal 1957 and 
the gap has since steadily widened. The trends of obliga- 
tions for conventional, unconventional and manned- 
aircraft weapons suggest that the relative acceleration 
of missile spending will continue in future years. Missile 
spending, negligible a decade ago, will be at $4 billion in 
fiscal 1960, or more than half as large as aircraft 
spending. 

Hyman STEINBERG 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Bookshelf 


Efficiency in Government Through Systems Analysis— Discusses the 
use of operations research and systems analysis in achieving 
greater economy in government. Using the comparison of 
alternate water-resource investments as an example, this 
book surveys the opportunities of applying such analysis to 
other governmental activities. By R. N. McKean. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1958, 336 pages. $8.00. 


Plant Engineering Practice—Presents the experience of engi- 
neers and specialists in various aspects of plant engineering 
activity. Included are discussions relating to construction, 
sites and layouts, housekeeping and safety, materials han- 
dling, maintenance, paint and protective coverings, mechani- 
cal power and piping systems, ventilating and air condition- 
ing, instrumentation and quality controls, electric power, 
lighting, utilities and heating. By the editors of Plant En- 
gineering. Published by F. W. Dodge Corporation in coopera- 
tion with the Technical Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1958, 682 pages. $18.50. 


Modern American Antitrust Law: A Guide to Its Domestic and 
Foreign Application—A reference tool, designed both for 
lawyers and for those engaged in business and foreign 
trade, on the workings of the American antitrust laws in 
the United States and abroad. By Heinrich Kronstein, 
John T. Miller, Jr., and Ivo E. Schwartz. Institute for 
International and Foreign Trade Law of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center, Washington, D. C. Oceana Publications, 
New York, 1958, 319 pages. $7.50. 


International Trade Arbitration: A Road to World-wide Coopera- 
tion—Businessmen, lawyers, professors and government 
officials have contributed to this collection of twenty-six 
articles on the problems of international commercial arbi- 
tration. Topics covered include economic aspects, treaty 


problems, international machinery for the settlement of 
trade disputes, state trading, comparative view on arbitra- 
tion practice, uniform laws, enforcement of foreign awards, 
the applicable law, and examples of commodity arbitration. 
Edited by Martin Domke. American Arbitration Association, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York, 1958, 311 pages. $4.50. 


Atomic Energy Applications with Reference to Underdeveloped 
Countries—The first part of this survey, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Ford Foundation, outlines the wide range of 
potential applications of atomic energy and indicates in a 
general way the kinds of questions that arise in evaluating 
each area of application. The remainder of the book des- 
cribes the current and planned activities in international co- 
operation for bringing the benefits of atomic energy to un- 
derdeveloped countries. By Bruce C. Netschert and Sam H. 
Schurr. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1957, 129 pages. 
$2.00. 


Linear Programming—A textbook that explains what linear 
programming is, what problems it can solve, and how to im- 
plement the techniques to formulate and solve the problems. 
By Saul I. Gass. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1958, 223 pages. $6.50. 


Effective Marketing Action—Contains articles by thirty-nine 
executives and teachers of business administration describ- 
ing how modern marketing techniques can be put into 
operation within the company. Edited by David W. Ewing. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958, 338 pages. $6.00. 


The Japanese Factory—One important difference between fac- 
tory employment i in the United States and Japan is that in 
Japan “the worker commits himself on entrance to the com- 
pany for the remainder of his working career. . . .He is 
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a member of the company in a way resembling that in which 
persons are members of families, fraternal organizations, 
and other intimate and personal groups in the United 
States.” By James G. Abegglen. The Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1958, 142 pages. $3.50. 


A Short Dictionary of Mathematics—A compact explanation of 
the more frequently used terms in arithmetic, algebra, 
plane trigonometry and geometry, with examples, graphic 
illustrations, and supplementary tables of signs and sym- 
bols. By C. H. McDowell. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957, 63 pages. $2.75. 


Restrictive Trade Practices: The Businessmen’s Guide to the Act— 
A study, designed for the use of businessmen, of the re- 
quirements of British law on monopolies and restrictive 
trade practices. It considers questions arising under the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act of 1948 and the 
Restrictive Practices Act of 1956. By K. C. Johnson-Davies 
and R. D. Harington. MacDonald and Evans, Ltd., London, 
England, 1957, 205 pages. 250-. 


State Retail Sales Taxation—A summary and analysis of state 
retail sales taxes, including a relatively detailed account of 
Ohio’s prepaid tax receipt method of collection. By Clinton 
V. Oster. Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1957, 241 pages. $5.00. 


Business Looks at Banks—Some new information on the finan- 
cial policies and practices of business firms, including use of 
internal versus external funds, effect of interest rates, choice 
of banks and other topics, is an important by-product of 
this survey of 300 large and medium-sized American cor- 
porations. By George Katona, Michigan Survey Research 
Center, The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1957, 
143 pages. $5.00. 


Components of Population Change, 1940-1950: Estimates of Net 
Migration and Natural Increase for Each Standard Metropolitan 
Area and State Economic Area—A pilot study of population 
growth in small geographical areas using data available for 
the first time from the 1950 Census. By Donald J. Bogue, 
director of Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Miami University, and of Population Research and 
Training Center, University of Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1957, 145 pages. $3.75. 


The Income of Nations—A historical study of the efforts to 
measure national income in nearly all countries of the world 
and a critique of the concepts involved. By Paul Studenski. 
New York University Press, New York, 1958, 554 pages. 
$25.00. 


New Shares for Old—A study “of the voluntary stock modifi- 
cation plan of the Boston and Maine Railroad, the first such 
plan completed under Section 20b of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” By Robert L. Masson. Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1958, 398 pages. $4.50. 


Nationalization in Britain—One conclusion from this case study 
of nationalization in Great Britain is that “in the long run 
the future of the nationalized industries depends on their 
relations with their consumers,” but the “whole concept 
that a state-owned industry is there to render a service to 
the nation who owns the industry and consumes its products 
is completely absent from the annual reports of the indus- 
tries.” By R. Kelf-Cohen. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
1959, 310 pages. $5.50. 


Business Report Writing—The authors conceive the business 
report to be not only a means of communication but also a 
tool of management. “The book,” they say, “should cover 
more than the mere writing aspects, since the chief defect of 
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report writing involves errors in the ‘thinking’ that goes 
into the report.” Sections deal with determination of the 
problem; collecting and organizing information; construct- 
ing the report; interpreting information; clarity, concise- 
ness and conviction in reporting; style, physical presenta- 
tion, documentation, and graphic presentation. By Robert 
D. Hay and Raymond V. Lesikar. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1957, 352 pages. $7.20. 


Motivation Research—Explains in nontechnical language the 
techniques of motivation research, and the uses to which it 
can be put by business. By Harry Henry. Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Company, New York, 1958, 240 pages. $5.00. 


Accounting and the Analysis of Financial Data—A textbook to 
help those with limited accounting instruction to under- 
stand the principles behind financial statements and to help 
them make use of financial reports. By Edison E. Easton and 
Byron L. Newton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1958, 449 pages. $7.00. 


Cases in Marketing Strategy—Intended as a marketing text- 
book, the book contains cases dealing with the various 
phases of marketing. By H. W. Boyd, Jr., R. M. Clewett, 
and R. Westfall. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 
1958, 239 pages. $5.70. 


Nuclear Energy and the U.S. Fuel Economy, 1955-1980—In this 
study, one in the series on productive uses of nuclear 
energy, the author assesses the nature of the contribution of 
nuclear energy to the total balance sheet of fuel and energy 
over the next two decades. In doing so, he makes explicit 
and detailed assumptions as to prospective economic 
growth, energy consumption, fuel prices, and nuclear power 
costs. By Perry D. Teitelbaum. National Planning Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1958, 188 pages. $3.00. 


The Prospect for Nuclear Power in Pakistan—The author, for- 
merly adviser to the planning board of the government of 
Pakistan, presents a study of the potential effect of nuclear 
power on the economic development of a country that is 
shifting from a predominantly agricultural to a semi- 
industrial economy. By Maurice D. Kilbridge. National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 1958, 59 pages. 
$1.00. 


Should Overlapping Jurisdiction of Federal Trade Commission and 
Department of Justice Be Eliminated?—Contributors consider 
the pros and cons of the dual jurisdiction of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission over enforcement of parts of the anti- 
trust laws, giving particular attention to problems of price 
discrimination, exclusive dealing contracts, mergers, and 
price fixing. By Joseph W. Burns, Jesse J. Friedman, 
Ephraim Jacobs, and Blackwell Smith. Current Business 
Studies, No. 30. The Society of Business Advisory Profes- 
sions, Inc., New York, 1958, 43 pages. $1.50. 


NATO and the Future of Europe—As a result of his studies, the 
author concludes “that the nations of Western Europe and 
the North Atlantic area cannot continue to separate their 
strategic alliances and their economic organizations.” By 
Ben T. Moore. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958, 263 

pages. $4.50. 


Taxation in Australia—Following the pattern of previous edi- 
tions in the World Taz Series, this volume provides a gen- 
eral description of the historical and economic determinants 
and evolution of Australia’s tax system, the detailed discus- 
sion of which includes both statutory and case law. Pre- 
pared by the Harvard Law School International Program in 
Tazation. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1958, 826 pages. $10.00. 
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Distribution of One-hundred Largest Trade 
Corporations, 1957 


Per Cent Distribution 


er 
Type a Income Me 
Com- Net Divi- Inven- 
panies Worth Bales ener dans tofies 
Department and 
specialty stores...| 27 24.9] 18.5 | 23.8] 26.8] 22.6 
Mail order......... 4 26.5 14.1 | 254] 27.5 | 20.4 
Food chains....... 31 20.3 | 45.2 | 26.8 19.0 | 26.2 
Other chains....... 19 17.1 10.1 14.5 17.4 15.5 
Wholesalers and 
HODDETS, caa9h 2s 19 11.3 12.1 9.5 9.4 15.4 


100.0 | 100.0 


Details may not add to totals due to rounding 


1957 amounted to $38.3 billion, a 6% increase over 

the 1956 sales of the 200 leading retailers and 
wholesalers. Unlike the listing of the largest manufac- 
turers! where total assets are indicative of size, these 
traders are ranked by total sales. Since several large 
companies do not publish sales and other financial data, 
they could not be included in this listing. 

Sales of the 200 top traders accounted for 11.4% of 
total retail and wholesale sales in the United States 
during 1957, as compared with 11.1% in 1956 and 10.6% 
in 1955. The bulk of the sales of the 200 firms was done 
by the top one-hundred companies. These latter firms 
increased their sales to $34.7 billion in 1957, a gain of 
$1.9 billion over 1956. Eighty-six of the companies 
enjoyed sales increases during 1957, the food chains be- 
ing the only group in which each firm—thirty-one out of 
thirty-one—raised their receipts. Within the second- 
hundred grouping only seventy-two of the traders had 
higher sales in 1957 than in the previous year. 

Food chains, with an increase of $1.4 billion, ac- 
counted for the major portion of the sales gain of the 
first one-hundred firms. The other four groups experi- 
enced relatively small over-all sales gains. They ranged 
from an increase of $170 million for department and 
specialty stores downward to $140 million for “other 
chain stores” such as restaurants, variety stores, drug, 


[hers SALES of the 200 largest trade firms in 


1A report on the 300 largest manufacturing corporations in 1957 
appeared in last month’s Business Record 


THE 200 LARGEST 
TRADE FIRMS. IN 1957 


shoe and furniture stores, $70 million for wholesalers 
and jobbers, and slightly less than $70 million for the 
mail-order houses. 

The profit picture, however, was not quite so rosy as 
the sales performance. Only fifty-five of the one-hundred 
leading traders netted higher profits in 1957 than in 
1956. In only two of the five groups, food chains and 
wholesalers, did a majority of the companies raise their 
net profits during 1957.-In total, the one-hundred com- 
panies netted $772 million after taxes, a scant $9 million 
above the 1956 total. Food chains raised their after-tax 
income by $31 million; all other groups suffered a slight 
decline. The net return on sales for the one-hundred 
traders as a group narrowed to 2.2% in 1957 from 2.3% 
in 1956. The return on net worth also declined from 
11.1% to 10.7%. 

The first six concerns on the list rang up over $1 bil- 
lion in sales. Sixty-four companies had sales of over 
$100 million during the year, as compared with sixty- 
five in 1956 and only forty-nine in 1953 (the first year 
for which the Board compiled the one-hundred largest 
trade corporations). 

Twelve new names were added to the list that com- 
prises the two-hundred leading trade concerns. Almost all 
the companies were added as a result of their publishing 
financial data for the first time. Two of the new com- 
panies, Von’s Grocery and J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores, 
both food chains, made it into the top hundred in 72nd 
and 94th place, respectively. Only one other company, 
E. J. Korvette, entered the select hundred group. This 
rapidly expanding discount center jumped eighteen 
places to number 83, the largest gain made by any 
company in the entire listing. To make room for these 
new entries, two companies, Stix, Baer & Fuller and the 
Williams Company fell below the one-hundredth spot, 


Mail-order Companies 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total Total : Income Divi- Number | Employ- 
Company Total Net Inven- Salest ‘ 
Assets Worth | ‘tories | Cures’ | riabiites Paes | Besar Sia aie ree 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 1,578,164 | 1,209,171 | 510,646 | 1,146,177 | 368,993 | 3,600,882 | 161,058 82,449 a a 
Montgomery Ward & Co......... 726,823 641,188 | 247,168 673,244 85,635 | 1,073,799 29,697 30,507 | 59,714 n.d. 
SDlevelmaliCetne Garni ee Cae 115,082 44,407 11,198 110,286 52,425 128,265 3,539 2,004 6,897 | 23,664 
Apes nCmecets et nt Ee, 46,068 20,078 15,143 40,773 16,320 97,905 1,706 829 4,794 | 16,839 
Total......................| 2,466,187 | 1,914,844 | 784,155 | 1,970,480 | 523,373 | 4,900,851 | 196,000 | 115,789 | '71,405 


1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 
2 Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits 


a—Data not released by company 
n.a.—Not available 
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Food Chains 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total Net haivene Total Total Divi- Number | Employ- 
eee Asets | Worth | tories | Gument | Commu) oun Saati Stoeenh Cece 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co....| 596,179 384,366 | 252,690 434,050 | 206,309 | 4,'769,249 18,501 n.a. n.d. 
Safeway Stores, Inc.............. 397,782 214,440 | 150,122 239,789 | 126,441 | 2,117,314 12,159 | 57,356 |257,329 
Ikroger! Conese. fons at ras a aes th! 282,644 143,730 | 117,838 171,912 98,775 | 1,674,123 7,768 | 39,389 n.d. 
American Stores Co.............. 154,019 92,881 58,226 92,814 | 40,044 837,340 3,339 | 25,000 n.d. 
National Tea Co...............: 139,900 61,825 §2,7781 81,733 33,234 681,132 4,293 | 22,000 | 69,923 
Food Fair Stores, Inc............ 119,213 56,074 35,618 60,413 30,092 600,964 3,529 | 18,500 | 64,841 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc........... 94,601 51,997 41,731 69,446 25,124 588,569 5,996 8,900 | 44,143 
First National Stores, Inc........ 101,210 72,590 30,189 45,728 28,202 521,495 4,093 | 15,485 | 55,094 
Colonial Stores, Inc.............. 84,167 38,868 36,657 56,359 23,099 442,152 3,052 | 14,400 | 48,637 
Grand: Union. Co.t 228) soi ees. 91,829 43,323 30,695 45,881 27,365 427,871 1,764 | 12,524 | 48,119 
aewel: hea: Cor. wrt tie fot tk owe. 90,496 48,870 28,037 59,239 28,254 414,466 3,815 9,232 | 58,849 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc......... 70,837 31,428 22,540 40,197 19,387 347,516 1,495 6,500 | 26,000 
Boblaws Inc; 98. elise ba sees 46,209 20,935 19,771 26,293 23,609 261,099 663 | 10,000 | 35,000 
Red Owl Stores, Inc............. 35,897 13,986 12,529 22,238 9,632 176,430 854 5,122 | 16,082 
Mhriftimarts Enc.a hee ts. cs oo 32,629 16,034 15,047 22,479 9,776 166,376 911 1,826 | 10,615 
PLOPI CIS NOPANNC, oe bee skere siete 44,894 13,820 9,585 13,501 7,336 152,390 466 5,189 | 16,000 
Penn ETiuit Com ree een 34,492 20,743 9,008 16,868 6,506 151,263 761 4,950 | 17,156 
HC’ Bohack Cont 3 Secs2 25 4052 32,111 18,159 10,813 17,452 5,733 145,670 1,084 4,280 n.d. 
Lucky Stores, Inc............... 25,964 13,199 7,000 17,179 8,328 128,672 1,139 2,800 | 14,308 
J. Weingarten, Inc............... 26,266 11,052 8,440 14,482 6,052 124,187 409 2,896 | 12,437 
Mayfair Markets............... 93,553 11,115 5,894 12,481 11,585 101,330 267 2375 n.d. 
Thorofare Markets, Inc.......... 15,305 8,027 4,478 10,320 4,748 97,955 707 2,143 8,754 
Fisher Brothers Co.............. 18,393 12,362 6,797 11,426 4,531 97,670 594 3,000 | 12,455 
Purity Stores, Ltd............... 25,251 12,264 6,239 11,436 7,219 95,419 Q77 2,002 | 11,132 
Von's'Grocery Co. 0). 5. 665566505 14,558 10,200 5,425 9,369 4,327 89,990 120 2,107 | 10,304 
Shopping Bag Food Stores....... 20,687 8,228 7,150 12,763 8,525 87,008 133 2,000 | 11,000 
MarketiBasket: 22005 (22 ss6ce.%. 15,488 8,385 6,701 10,050 5,414 81,611 623 1,800 | 10,421 
Cook Cotte Com oes sce hee see: 15,303 9,653 5,299 9,268 3,905 70,395 2 2,600 9,942 
Big Bear Stores Co.............. 12,007 5,743 4,125 6,184 3,899 69,344 321 2,050 6,275 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc....... 11,844 5,785 3,698 5,439 2,282 68,948 378 n.d. n.d. 
J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co...... 12,432 6,593 4,635 7,574 3,529 63,599 §21 n.a n.d. 
ees ADAG SS ARP he eae 2,686,160 | 1,466,675 |1,009,758 | 1,654,363 | 823,262 |15,651,547 | 206,562 80,032 |286,426 [874,816 


1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 


2 Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a.—Not available 


Chains Other Than Food 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total 


Comp Se ae 
ssets 

F. W. Woolworth Co.............. 534,433 349,505 | 134,072 | 203,713 
Web Grramt COs! suse... cc coarsest sc 148,943 108,305 69,7762 | 100,052 
mon resve: COs! poh dsc dale oncsrs os 254,734 197,936 54,050 98,866 
WVaisreen OOo... sn ancee aes 54,390 34,777 28,364 36,311 
J.J. Newberry Co................ 109,531 66,936 42,509 63,142 
Gace Murphy Cos, 2h6 Dash 89,701 74,469 32,819 51,681 
SAH ei ressies- Copsey sete ae 122,672 104,233 33,601 42,822 
Melville Shoe Corp............... 46,175 34,812 20,404 33,384 
McCrory Stores Corp............. 52,909 42,324 18,565 | 23,633 
ean G ree, COs. scsi asic euch sss ee 52,747 43,645 18,366 28,509 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc.............. 64,312 44,771 | 23,392 | 43,628 
Shoe Corp. of America............ 45,228 93,018 24,442 32,053 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc........ 42,283 26,317 | 14,754 | 28,625 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co........... 26,490 13,054 16,886 | 22,900 
Boek, Wworvette, InGs. srs a6 cas sie es 17,334 8,333 12,089 13,980 
Neisner Brothers, Inc............. 27,438 17,746 12,575 15,724 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.......... 25,177 16,431 10,766 | 16,977 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp............. 24,107 11,413 16,397 19,769 
McLellan Stores Co............... 27,148 19,377 | 12,279 | 14,655 
vette whet stetrete ahead. 1,765,752 | 1,237,402 | 596,092 | 890,424 


1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 


2 Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a.—Not available 
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Current 
Liabilities 


33,358 


316,958 


Total 


67,665 
37,779 
34,978 
18,163 
19,730 
15,232 
18,439 
10,859 

8,836 

7,969 


12,616 
11,692 
6,518 
10,403 
9,001 
5,442 
6,580 
8,601 
6,455 


a—Data not released by company 


3,506,172 


Sales! 


823,895 
406,337 
377,169 
235,111 
212,943 
208,227 
158,571 
130,356 
111,751 
110,588 


108,679 
106,499 
99,302 
86,891 
71,074 
69,639 
67,091 
61,355 
60,694 


111,822 


Income 


after 
Taxes 


9,718 
14,463 
4,305 
4,625 
8,744 
7,130 
5,847 
3,305 
3,259 


4,001 
2,906 
2,817 
2,095 
1,188 

489 
1,422 

799 
1,351 


dends 


24,260 


Divi- 


Paid 


5,527 
8,829 
2,391 
3,462 
4,525 


226,866 


Number 
of Em- 
ployees 


a 
35,696 
35,000 
14,075 
20,000 
28,000 
15,000 

8,417 
18,000 
9,600 


3,648 
n.d. 

6,000 
5,000 
3,300 
9,378 
4,900 
4,000 
6,852 


481,876 
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Employ- 
ment 
Costs? 


a 
73,994 
78,422 
52,000 
45,211 
41,450 
34,198 
35,003 
22,356 
21,415 


16,203 
n.d. 
20,200 
a 
n.d. 
13,901 
15,136 
n.d. 
12,387 
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and one concern, the Hotel Corporation of America, is 
no longer considered to be primarily a trade company. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN FIRST HUNDRED 


The composition of the first-hundred traders did not 
vary much from 1956. The top three companies on the 
list—A & P, Sears Roebuck, and Safeway Stores—have 
remained in that order since 1953. There was only one 
positional change in the top ten, American Stores edging 
past Woolworth into 8th position. The top twenty-five 
companies in 1957 were the same as in the previous year 
although there were slight changes in their positions. 
One significant change was Federated Department 


Stores’ move ahead of Allied Stores as the leading de- 
partment store chain. Both companies, however, will be 
challenged for the 1958 leadership by May Department 
Stores, whose recent merger with Hecht Company will 
put it right among the leaders. 

Only one company in the first hundred, Mayfair 
Markets, jumped more than ten places between 1956 
and 1957. The greatest gains were generally made by 
the food chains. Two companies, American News and 
Marshall-Wells, each dropped twenty-six places. In 


each case, disposal of a portion of the company resulted . 


in a sharp decline in sales. Central Steel and Wire 
dropped thirteen places to position 95, the only other 


The 1957 Ranking of the Largest Trade Firms 


Classi- 
$ gece fication* 


1 | Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co........... 4,769.2 | F 
2). Sears, Roebuck & Co. ci b ke bee meta loe 3,600.9 M 
3] Safeway Stores, Inc...) sgt.2. . 05 «fitls atidnets 2,117.3 F 
4 Over COOP otis acre Skye thy sees tee «eet /e 1,674.1 F 
Gales. CPenney Go. 252 .faab cs ah See ee 1,312.3 | D 
6 | Montgomery Ward & Co.!................} 1,073.8 | M 
7 | Anderson, Clayton & Co.............0+..- 894.4} W 
8) American’ Stores ‘Co. > 3 288. 8.7. h aeeineale. es 837.3 | F 
D2) BW. Woolworth Co. 22844, $00. Hameetens 6 823.9} C ° 
10\| National ‘Tea Goss: fue tees eee eis 681.1 | F 
11 | Federated Department Stores, Inc.......... 635.6 | D 
12/41 “Allied Stores’ Corp...) 3a)f2 5, sek pater oe 632.8 | D 
18. | Food Fair Stores, Ime.) s055,.. oh 45)<6 @ele - «i> 601.0 | F 
14 | McKesson & Robbins, Inc................ 593.9 | W 
15 | Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc................... 588.6 | F 
16 | May Department Stores Co.?.............. 533.7 | D 
17 | First National Stores, Inc................. 521.5 | F 
18 | Graybar Electric Co... ........2..0-0.000 465.3 | W 
19.5) SR. He Macy & Co. eerie costae ae. 447.6 | D 
20) Colonial Stores, Inc. -217 saeinieince eae eons s 442.2) F 
Oia eGrand Union: Coe ser. s Cee aees cent 427.9 | F 
Bon Jewel Wea Con shee 2h Se ae oe 414.5 | F 
Sees; Grant Coss y..as aeaae eee ee: 406.3 | C 
BANS oe Tesge COs acted ence aeolian Meiners $77.2 | C 
251 Gimbel Brothers; Inc. :. 0. ...¢c0 5-2 eee>e oe 369.4 | D 
26 | Consolidated Foods Corp................. 352.4 | W 
27 | ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc.................. 347.5 | F 
28 | Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky)............. 301.5 | -W 
290" City. Stores:Co. eee Coe eee ee eee cee 263.7 | D° 
SOumuonlaw, Une:) af enon bape et. ee ee eee 261.1 | F 
31 | Associated Dry Goods Corp.’.............. 237.0 | D 
Sean Walereen'Co, 1.5) eu hneheiice Beet ones 935.1 |: C 
SS) Marshall Field & Co... 3700... bee olen ews 219.0 | D 
34 | Western Auto Supply Co.................. 2174) W 
Bh ied a Newberry (Gori. nic ence nis 8 emaere oor 212.9 Cc 
Son"G, CoMurphy Cols 2.) eee see an: 208.2 | C 
37 | Pacific Gamble Robinson Co.............. 181.9 | W 
SsalicLerner stores Corn, :...:fgi50, sense eee 179.5 | D 
SaCRed: Ow! Stores, Ine}... eons dese ees. 176.4 | F 
40herhrittimart; Ine? ok ee ee eee 166.4 | F 
41 | Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc................ 159.7 | D 
Apwiees. ricress 8 (CO.12/52)1 Jeet ee omer 158.6 | C 
43 | Mercantile Stores Co.................-005 154.0 | D 
Aa iestop shop; Une?)).... 42 ena aneerene fe 1524) F 
45 | Super Valu Stores, Inc..:................. 152.1; W 
Mprive enn Brit Co;. .. 2. s cate ie te nee 151.3 F 
Aver el. to Bonsck Cou. 5 04 s3 oc ace eae ee Oe 145.7 | F 
AD SIN ESILIEE EEOLMETS cc slo cic enlace iinneee ee 139.65 | W 
SMES HOEK S, ALC. 2 9.5 ovine. 64, theta CM ron eIeTe 135.9 | D 
50) |’ Melville Shoe ‘Corp... 2: 0.000 c 0. eae nen 130.4 | C 


DlypLueky Stores, Inceee ore: ccc. casera 128.7 | F 
HV tvopiegely Ine...8 & Awe Mikes ck aks Sante ea tear 128.3 | M 
53 | Southern States Cooperative, Inc.......... 128.1.| W 
54 | 3, Wemparten,iinc:. 22 tas. 5540 vars 124.2) F 
6&5 |} Goldblatt Bros., Ines...) 25. o ae ees 114.6 | D 
56 | Automatic Canteen Co. of America........ 112.9) W 
By)i Fiearing Uo. .t cdaacdk Scales ee oe 112.7} W 
58), McCrory, Stores Corpo. ihe sas seas sen alt 111.8.} C 
59 fy Green Cotas fe cake ofa ee 110.6 | C 
60 | Gamble-Skogmo, Inc..................055 108.7 | C 
61) ShoeCorpsot Amerien.... 9. anssseaeeae 106.5 | C 
62+) Hecht, Cofci. Fepeee. be eae eee 104.7 | D 
63;| Mayfair Markets ico cies. aWae anne 1013} F 
64 | American News Co...................000- 100.1 | W 
65 | Edison Brothers Stores, Inc............... 99.3} C 
66 | Thorofare Markets, Inc................... 98.0 | F 
6 duAldens Inc, 4. tke seek eG ee 97.9 M 
68: | Fisher Brothers'Cosse>. 72 sore 97.7) F 
69 | Carson Pirie Scott & Co.................. 97.4| D 
70.) JPurity Stores, “Litdis: po ere eee 95.4| F 
71 | Emporium Capwell Co.................2.. 94.8 | D 
23) Won Grocery Colts so. fevers. dee ae 90.0) F 
7S); Bond: Stores, Ines: )-vidoska oe ee ce eee ee 89.6 | D 
742\ Carpenter Paper Cox... 2255.43 tt ee 87.5 | W 
75 | Shopping Bag Food Stores................ 87.0} F 
G0) “Daritty Drag Stores} Gorse 4.66622. ae eee 86.9; C 
77 | S. Klein Department Stores, Inc........... 86.0 | D 
73\1<Seeman’ Brothers, Inco eee eee 84.2 | W 
"9" “Market Basket Women: oe ao see ee eee 81.6] F 
680") Rich's (Tres Sees te 80.1} D 
81") Davidson'Bros:, nee 2 oc cesee cial ewecs 76.0} D 
82") Lane Bryant, Increase Geer ree ol cones 71.9 | D 
83). J. Korvettefinee.. Matreke. doe aoe ee AER Gs 
84°| Cook’ Coffee Comers wei ioscan dae 704) F 
85 | Neisner Brothers, Inc....................> 69.6 | C 
86 | Marshall-Wells Co....................0.. 69.4 | W 
87)| Big Bear Stores Co..'. 0. csc. ce eee’ 69.3 | F 
88 | Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc................ 68.9 | F 
89 | Van Waters & Rogers, Inc................ 68.3 | W 
90 | Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.................. 67.1 | C 
91 | Interstate Department Stores, Inc.......... 66.7} D 
92" Soseph Horne Coxenhs ee ese eee 65.2 | D 
93° | Brunswig Drig'@o..... tise. Aes. ts 64.0 | W 
94 | J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co.............. 63.6 | F 
95 | Central Steel & Wire Co.................. 62.2 | W 
96 | A. S. Beck Shoe Corp..................... 61.4] C 
97 | Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc.......... 61.1] D 
08: |"Wieboldt StoresInei. yoo c2.0.0.5ceeucrcsacaae 60.9 | D 
99 | Woodward & Lothrop.................... 60.9 | D 
100 .|) McLellan Stores Col’... ok ccteowhy alesis soe 60.7 | C 
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The 1957 Ranking of the Largest Trade Firms (Continued) 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Co 59.3 | D 
American Hospital Supply Corp 58.9 | W 
Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc Stet | 
Williams & Co 57.0 | W 

56.0 Ww 

55.0 C 

54.0 F 

Barker Bross Gorp.seMe.), Ot a. wees he's 53.4} C 
nited=Whelan'Corpitt. h. 220...) fea. ee 52.6} C 
Higbee Co 52.4} D 
Halle Bros. Co 61.2} D 

S. M. Flickinger Co 51.1] W 
Marsh Foodliners, Inc 61.0} F 

: 60.2| D 

Meier & Frank Co 50.0 | D 

Ed. Schuster & Co 49.5 | D 
Earle M. Jorgensen Co 49.0 | W 
Rike-Kumler Co 48.9 | D 
Genuine Parts Co 48.1} W 

Horn & Hardart Co 48.1 | C 

L. S. Ayres & Co 47.6 | D 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc ATA | C 

Food Giant Markets, Inc 46.6} F 
National Bellas Hess, Inc 46.6} M 
Ducommon Metals & Supply Co 45.9 | W 

44.9 c 
Austin, Nichols & Co 43.5 | W 
Sunrise Supermarkets Corp.?.............. 43.0 | F 
Younker Brothers, Inc 42.7 | D 
Whitaker Paper Co 42.5 | W 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc 42.4] C 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co 41.5 | W 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc 414] D 
Western Department Stores 41.0) D 

40.8 D 

Miller-Wohl Co 39.9; D 
Julius Garfinckel & Co 39.7 | D 
Franklin Stores Corp 39.6 | D 
Mangel Stores Corp 39.5 | D 
Bluefield Supply Co 39.4] W 

141 | Southwestern Drug Corp.................. 38.4 | W 
142 | A. J. Bayless Markets, Inc................ 38.1| F 
143 | Two Guys from Harrison, Inc............. 38.0 | C 
144 | Neiman-Marcus Co..................---- 37.9 | D 
145 | National Department Stores Corp.!........ 372}; D 
1460) Zale Jewelry Co.) nay. Wo. ees ee 37.0 | C 
147 | White’s Auto Stores, Inc.................. 36.8 | W 
1483 Diana Stores-Corp, .-. nc <3 6 cis oe eRe bec 36.5 | D 
149a | SunvRay. Drug Co.4s yy: oh. dias hh. haan & 36.4 | C 
PDOMMEICKONG@ 8s LCL Re ee se isu lcne 2 Pee be 3 36.1 | C 


1 Montgomery Ward acquired The Fair (1956 rank: 121), July, 1957 

2 May Department Stores Company merged with Hecht Company, February, 1959 

3 Grand Union Company acquired Sunrise Supermarkets, December, 1958 

4 Associated Dry Goods acquired Sibley, Lindsay and Curr (1956 rank: 158), 
September, 1957 

5 Formerly Fitzsimmons Stores 

6 McCrory Stores merged with McLellan Stores, January, 1959, to form McCrory- 
Mcle Stores 


7H. L. Green Company acquired Olen Company, October, 1958 
8 Barker Brothers acquired W. & J. Sloane, (1956 rank: 155), September, 1957 
® Formerly United Cigar-Whelan Stores 


company in the top one-hundred to fall more than ten 
notches. 

Positional changes were of greater magnitude within 
the second-hundred grouping. Four companies, Barker 
Brothers, Hot Shoppes, Genuine Parts, and Miller & 
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La Classi- 

$ Millions fication* 
Lol MEot shoppes, Ines. tee ss saidics « ac de ates 36.0} C 
152 | Miller & Rhoads, Inc..................... 35.4 | D 
153 | Peden Iron & Steel Co.................... 34.7 | W 
154) “Rhalltimer Bros:,;Ines.). 5654220 las see. 33.8 | D 
1564) Hoving Corpiiric. 2.5. § ove ih ay ccreee SEE 1D, 
156 | Kobacker Stores, Inc................5..-. S3:55/) 7D 
157 | Century Food Markets................... $3.5 >| F 
ToS ap Wetchuia, 67 Con. act ot Rid. s Mtn oon dae 33.0 | W 
159) | “AsM. Castle &' Cov. 02 shide. oh. ence SHeR 32.6 | W 
160 | Richman Brothers Co.................... 32.4 | D 

161 | Gray Drug Stores, Inc... .,:4:..5..00005 S23 Cre 
162 | Associated Food Stores, Inc............... 32.2| W 
UGS Aris. Aloe Gort! Nas. oak. bE ok oe 32.1) W 
164 | Horn & Hardart Baking Co............... 32.1) C 
165 | Victory Markets™........................ SES ian 
166 | D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd................... 30.6 | D 
1G) |) tourer Corpse. aes. 28. dod bk. oa areeltonles 30.1 | C 
GS eh rings meses Meh oat ck. od h winnanwan he 30.0| F 
169 | Rose’s 5, 10 & 25¢ Stores, Inc............. 30.0 C 
170 | Arnold Constable Corp................... 29.4 | D 
UL |) Mandel rose Ines! 3 ted. hake wks oawan 29.2 | D 
172} Sprouse-Reitz Cols). k. ice ewe ens 28.8 | C 
7S b Webb s: Citys Inckrh. 2). Mids. il ow oes otdldet 28.2 C 
174 | Howard Stores! Corp.. 3. Sts c2.4. 4 os ct lee? 28.0 | D 
175 | Reliable Stores Corp.........5......2...5. ra BAG as G 
176 | Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co........... 27.4) W 
177 | New York Merchandise Co................ 26.7 | W 
178 | Dilbert’s Quality Supermarkets, Inc........ 96:5 | Et 
179 | General Merchandise Co.................. 26.1a} W 
ASO. Bearings, Ines} tee, a4). Aevekate Missa roel aca soue 26.1] W 
181 | Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Inst......... 25.6 | D 
SS BLAUTEr Bad. ct se Perea cionA ne! Nhcev 4,5 ei caleas 25.4 | D 
183 2g Supply CO. 8e A RES eee ons ee 24.5 | W 
184 | D3 Kaltman &)Co.$. 2 Ao. 5 ee 24.2) W 
185 Kay Jewelry Stores, Inc.............0.... 24.2} C 
186 | Huttig Sash & Door Co................... 23.8 | W 
USTs Nationalmboes, Ine n o.oo 206 seen 230 | C 
SS 3 aw SAPorue Cong. coe Se Ed O38 70D 
ESO Propnet: Gol seyak a7 ot cae ss hiniches cress e-a 93.641 .C 
190 | National Shirt Shops of Delaware, Inc...... 93.1|, D 
1Oe | Gilehrist4C Onsen. sc otateuecondas cdi aoas ates 22.9} D 
402--|-Butleries Ineserrrccrrenet reek Pree TO 99.6 «|reeG 
193 | Crowley, Milner & Co.................... 93.5 | D 
194 | John Irving Shoe Corp.................... 213 |G 
LOS de bed Vey ee Gove, oihee wale tae ates. Me 91.6: /P aD 
196" -Hartheld' Stores Inersklte see eae. sco. Cac ae 20.7 | D 
AO i eenh Daitiess Pies acd: Gece ocias <.aste acre ts 20.7 | W 
TOS Chen Cotta 4 deme bt ME Rms o/h Aco organ ts 20.7 | C 
199 | Davega Stores Corp.............:.200000 20.5 | C 
200 | Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc™.......... 20.3 | D 


10 Name changed to International Mining Corp. 


1 Sun Ray Drug Company saseeed with Consolidated Retail Stores, January, 1959, 
to form Consolidated Sun Ray, Inc. 


2 Formerly W. H. Dunne Company 
a—Eight months 


* Classification is as follows—D: department and specialty stores; M: mail order; F: food 
store chains; C: chains other than food; W: wholesalers and jobbers 


Sources: Annual reports of the companies; ““Moody’s Industrials” 


Rhoads, all moved up more than ten places in relative 
standing. The sharpest decline was registered by Na- 
tional Department Stores which dropped twenty-eight 
places. This company has since changed its name to 
International Mining and was in the process of disposing 
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Food Chains 


Net Profits Net Profits Sales to Current Assets Sales to Payroll % ne ae 
on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Meee Inventories ue Nara Cc nae oe Net 
Company (%) (%) (Times) (Times) (Times) Sait Sales Assets Profits 


ee es Ee eS ey aa es ie mee eh 
1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 . 1957 | 1957 | 1957 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.| 0.9 iat 11.6 13.2 8.2 8.0 2.2 Q1 18.8 18.9 | na. |+ 6.4 |+ 9.3 |+21.0 
Safeway Stores, Inc.......... 1.3 1.5 13.0 14.4 5.1 5.3 1.8 1.9 13.3 14.1 | 12.2 |+ 64 |+ 1.5 |+21.7 
iKroper:Cove - <5 ea se ee 11 1.2 13.1 14.4 5.8 5.9 1.8 ee 13.3 14.2] n.a. |+12.2 }+ 8.9 |+-20.9 
American Stores Co.......... 1.2 1.3 11.3 11.3 5.4 5.4 23 2.3 14.1 14.4] na. |+ 7.4 |+ 6.0 |+ 83 
National Tea Co............. 1.1 1.2 12.4 13.0 5A 4.9 2.5 2.5 14.0 12.9 | 10.3 |+10.3 |+21.8 |+14.9 . 
Food Fair Stores, Inc......... 1.6 1.6 17.2 17.2 4.9 5.0 Q.1 2.0 16.8 16.9 | 10.8 |+10.2 |+ 7.3 |+11.6 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc........ 2.1 2.1 24.0 23.6 6.1 6.2 9.9 2.8 14.3 14.1 7.5 |+14.6 |+13.0 |+15.5 
First National Stores, Inc.....| 1.6 1.7 11.8 12.1 5.3 5.2 1.7 1.6 17.2 17.3} 10.6 |+ 2.8 |+ 5.5 |+ 9.5 
Colonial Stores, Inc.......... 1.3 1.4 15.9 16.0 5.6 5.3 2.3 2.4 12.7 12.1} 11.0 |+ 4.5 }|+12.0 |+10.7 
Grand Union Co............. 1.3 14 14.2 13.4 4.7 4.7 1.5 1.7 14.0 13.9 | 11.2 |4+14.4 |+15.6 |4+15.1 
Jewel Leal Go. seek ue ce 1.7 1.7 13.9 14.2 4.3 4.6 aa ee | 13.3 14.8 | 14.2 |+23.8 |+16.4 |+23.1 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc...... 1.5 1.6 19.5 17.5 5.4 4.9 2.1 2.1 16.2 15.4 7.5 |+ 6.5 |+16.8 |+ 9.7 
Loblaws nO... As ceecee. 1.3 1.4 17.0 17.0 6.4 5.7 1.2 1.1 13.8 13.2 | 13.4 |+ 8.1 |4+21.7 |+16.4 
Red Owl Stores, Inc.......... 1.2 1.2 14.8 14.8 5.8 4.9 1.8 2.3 14.5} 14.1 9.1 |+14.2 |4+35.5 |+11.4 
Thriftimart, Inc............. 13 0.9 11.5 98} 4.5 Sik 1.7 2.3 94] 11.1 6.4 |+23.5 |+ 8.3 |—11.3 
Stop &imnop,ine.) ge. co) te 1.6 14.8 | 17.2] 3.0 3.4 lags 1.8 14.0 | 15.9 | 10.5 |+23.8 |+ 9.1 |+35.0 
Penn Fruit Coro 2 5.2.5... 1.5 1.4 10.2 10.3 44 44 2.5 2.6 15.3 16.8 | 11.3 |+12.8 |+13.9 |+ 6.3 
IC; BohisckGor. .. + ..22cs| ele 1.0 10.9 8.4 4.5 4.5 3.4 3.0 14.4 13.5 | na. |+ 2.8 }4+ 1.2 |—20.8 
Lucky Stores, Inc............ 1.8 aR ¢ 17.8 16.3 4.9 5.0 2.0 2.1 15.4 18.4 | 11.1 |+ 8.5 |+ 7.8 |— 1.0 
J. Weingarten, Inc.......... 1.3 11 10.5 12.9 4.9 4.7 2.8 2.4 14.7 14.7 | 10.0 |+20.5 |+25.5 |+ 8.5 
Mayfair Markets............ 0.9 0.9 8.4 8.1 A5 4.3 1.1 1.1 13.9 17.2 | na. |4+21.4 |+26.5 |+17.8 
Thorofare Markets, Inc....... 1.7 1.9 23.9 23.1 6.6 6.4 Q.1 2.2 23.1 21.9 8.9 |+ 6.9 |+ 9.5 |+15.5 
Fisher Brothers Co........... 1.3 1.5 10.5 12.1 5.2 5.3 9.5 2.5 13.4 14.4 | 12.8 |-+ 7.2 |+ 5.3 |+24.3 
Purity Stores, Ltd..:1......- 1.1 1.1 9.6 8.7) || 89 3.8 1.6 1.6 15.9 |) 15.3] 11.7 |4+ 0.5 |+ 4.7 |— 14 
Von’s Grocery Co............ 1.8 on n.d. 18.2 | n.a. 6.2 n.d. a n.d 16.6 | 11.5 |+ 6.5] na. |+20.4 
Shopping Bag Food Stores....} 1.4 1.6 15.1 16.5 4.2 4.2 1.5 1.5 13.2 12.2} 12.6 |+20.5 |+20.7 |+32.9 
Market Basket.............. 1.5 1.6 15.4 15.5 5.3 5.3 1.9 1.9 12.6 12.2} 12.8 |+ 5.0 |+ 5.4 |+ 8.1 
Cook Coffee Co......0........- 2.1 1.9 17.3 14.1 4.6 4.6 2.3 24 13.5 13.3 | 14.1 |4+ 4.5 |+ 4.9 |— 5.2 
Big Bear Stores Co........... 1.6 1.6 20-155 19-7 || 16.8 5.8 1.9 1.6 19.1} 16.8 9.0 |+ 3.8 |+13.3 |+14.3 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc....| 0.9 1.2 10.4] 148] 5.6 5.8 21 24 18.6 | 18.6] na. |+ 8.9 |+ 4.4 |4+54.4 
J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co...} 1.3 1.0 14.8 93] 5.8 5.1 1.6 21 16.5 | 13.7 | na. |+22.9 |4+40.1 |— 8.1 
WE Otal Se. Neos ae 1.2 1.3 13.4 14.1 5.9 5.8 2.0 2.0 15.3 15.5 | 10.9 |+ 8.8 |+ 9.7 |+16.3 


n.a.—Not available 


Chains Other Than Food 


Net Profits Net Profits Sales to % % 

on Sales on Net. Worth ), VUETE Inventories o Change | Change 

Company (%) %) (Times) (Times) Sales kets 

1956-— 1956- 

1957 1957 

F, W. Woolworth Co......... ‘ 3 : + 5.1 
Wat) Grant CosteewG ere 2.7 2.7 i + 6.2 
Sas Wresve: Cowie. cod keen 1.5 1.5 2.8 + 1.5 
Walgreen (Co.teg., over eee ctorcuets 4.2 43 2.0 8 |+ 8.7 
J.J. Newberry Co........... 1.9 1.9 3.2 + 4.7 |+ 1.6 
Gawe Murphy Gos ices 2.4 2.3 3.4 + 1.7 |+ 3.8 
SHE Kress & "Coss ae 1.4 1.3 2.3 — 54 /+ 26 
Melville Shoe Corp........... 2.6 2.8 3.1 + 3.4 |— 3.3 
McCrory Stores Corp......... 2.0 | Sey f — 12 |-— 54 
is Green (Cols aes. ae 2.2 2.1 3.6 — 1.7 |4+ 2.9 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc......... dt itrg 3.5 : + 7.5 |+ 5.5 
Shoe Corp. of America....... 8 2.4 2.7 i + 4.6 |+ 2.7 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc... . 2 9.8 4.4 6.3 + 9.0 |+ 3.3 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co....... aL 3.3 2.2 5.0 +15.9 |+ 9.4 
E. J. Korvette, Inc........... 6 4.1 1.6 TA +29.6 |+13.3 
Neisner Brothers, Inc......... 5 2.5 2.9 5.6 + 0.7 |— 2.0 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc...... i 2.7 2.6 5.3 + 8.4 |-+ 6.7 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp......... 2.5 23 3.6 +11.2 |4+ 43 
McLellan Stores Co.......... 2.2 23 5.0 — 19 |+ 02 
ADE Ti he oe a 2.0 2.8 5.9 + 4.2 |+ 3.5 


n.a.—Not available 
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Department and Specialty Stores 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total Net irene Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ: 
i dats | Worth | tones | Guat | Comet] Sale | ate | Sar | earls | Gh 
Bae Penney Co: 2266 2. ois. octane 415,859 | 270,294 |185,576 | 341,288 |140,417 |1,312,278 | 49,411 | 34,986 n.d. n.d. 
Federated Department Stores, Inc....| 277,142 | 181,251 | 65,596 | 193,432 | 67,264 | 635,592 | 24,974 | 12,326 | 29,200-43,300 a 
Allied Stores Corp!) 220 tank 283,389 | 176,808 | 93,226 | 203,320 | 58,731 | 632,814 | 12,351 8,861 31,000 108,017 
May Department Stores Co......... 334,084 | 201,835 | 61,708 | 187,613 | 71,528 | 533,657 | 20,222 | 14,277 a a 
Peete iMacy & Cols. os. ol ann 219,511 99,696 | 55,340 | 129,660 | 58,942 | 447,639 6,986 4,517 23,000 106,524 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc..............| 198,743 92,541 | 48,499 | 130,464 | 47,518 | 369,406 | 9,092 | 3,579 n.d. n.d. 
MLS LOLES; Or woe vache ain thie 129,253 64,860 | 34,408 96,495 | 30,285 | 263,747 3,340 3,576 13,000 n.d. 
Associated Dry Goods Corp......... 129,610 76,877 | 35,820 88,658 | 26,159 | 236,993 7,135 3,926 18,600 53,186 
Marshall Field & Co............... 156,279 | 100,841 | 31,913 91,253 | 25,438 | 219,012 7,577 5,027 14,300 54,081 
Lerner Stores Corp................ 60,414 33,569 | 19,740 36,666 | 14,335 | 179,507 2,717 1,572 9,812 n.d. 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc......... 76,558 41,839 | 29,308 57,286 | 16,219 | 159,734 4,270 2,299 5,356 23,045 
Mercantile Stores Co.............. 78,716 46,062 | 24,512 45,153 | 17,206 | 153,994 3,996 2,412 7,100 n.d. 
BUHOCKISHUNC & Poste cosas fet 82,716 58,233 | 17,950 51,830 | 17,472 | 135,875 5,869 2,643 7,461 27,963 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc............... 43,546 27,098 | 16,463 31,696 | 11,518 | 114,649 TAT 370 6,000 25,072 
1 2 (rel 6 ay OC ei as a en Aone 69,776 45,790 | 13,418 50,049 | 10,175 | 104,701 3,386 1,837 6,932 19,935 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co............ 46,252 21,880 | 12,726 Q4,415 | 11,240 97,405 1,235 315 5,327 17,720 
Emporium Capwell Co............. 84,718 43,500 | 13,779 39,734 | 19,774 94,848 | 4,013 1,870 5,238 18,341 
Bond Stores, Inc.................. 66,761 52,642 | 26,012 49,407 9,123 89,616 3,522 1,899 10,000 n.d. 
S. Klein Department Stores, Inc..... 16,719 2,462 6,543 11,787 4,920 86,044 1,440 862 3,800 n.d. 
Buches ple eee Yoh bieg tes ihe stot. 45,822 29,929 8,847 32,649 8,488 80,103 3,025 1,203 4,000 N.a. 
Davidson Bros., Inc...............| 24,915 15,201 | 10,886 17,575 5,728 76,030 1,223 632 n.d. n.d. 
Wane isryant, Ines. 1 4.\.l0 0. a. os 27,907 17,624 9,673 21,926 8,284 71,919 1,909 922 3,952 14,582 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc....| 26,710 15,253 | 11,283 19,812 5,405 66,653 1,040 785 3,700 9,865 
Joseph Horne Co.................. 36,055 24,781 6,769 26,329 6,074 65,241 1,186 548 2,600 n.d. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc... .| 32,588 21,750 | 11,004 20,224 7,010 61,071 926 507 4,683 11,307 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc............... 18,847 14,986 8,247 12,937 | 3,645 60,946 523 377 4,373 n.d. 
Woodward & Lothrop............. 34,724 19,717 9,598 19,422 7,725 60,876 1,978 683 3,979 13,800 
NG 2 Len eee BES Bae ae Sr eiat ae 3,017,614 |1,797,319 |868,844 |2,031,080 |710,623 |6,410,350 |184,093 |112,811 |223,413-237,513|503,438 
1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments a—Data not released by company 
2 Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a.—Not available 
of its remaining department store holdings. Five other and Crowley, Milner—dropped fifteen or more positions. 
companies— Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company, The thirty-one food chains included in the top one- 


A. M. Castle, Mandel Brothers, Kay Jewelry Stores, hundred firms chalked up an over-all sales increase of 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total Net myers Total Total Employ- 
eae Amel | Worth | tones | Guret | Cure | Sele — 

Anderson, Clayton & Co............ 469,603 | 188,741 | 184,268 334,592 | 215,725 894,408 28,148 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc........... 195,968 99,840 | 106,038 171,199 64,454 593,854 47,082 
Graybar Electric Co................ 116,745 61,601 44,399 102,320 51,146 465,335 31,924 
Consolidated Foods Corp............ 102,971 65,957 46,640 72,495 23,514 352,429 35,463 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky)........ 127,023 89,416 18,003 59,357 37,607 301,541 14,873 
Western Auto Supply Co............ 88,675 59,648 40,234 79,541 15,777 217,366 25,448 
Pacific Gamble Robinson Co......... 30,789 18,754 10,960 23,807 7,210 181,944 17,929 
Super Valu Stores, Inc.............. 15,127 7,010 8,477 11,577 5,727 152,083 6,016 
Butler Brothers... << sj5 S06 s..ac005- 5 54,510 31,349 21,695 40,820 14,488 139,472 14,691 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc... .. 58,575 | 27,692 10,050 34,002 8,303 128,126 7,250 

Automatic Canteen Co. of America... 38,584 | 18,324 10,094 22,066 | 12,050 112,889 n.d. 
Bilerii ng GC Ose.c rn pact take 2 aie 9,602 5,045 5,106 7,419 3,070 112,706 4,205 
American News Co................. 42,666 23,688 9,613 27,'753 18,241 100,062 33,826 
Carpenter Paper Co.) ..0......0..% 34,091 23,294 12,494 24,129 6,947 87,516 10,851 

Seeman Brothers, Inc............... 13,230 5,223 5,979 11,342 5,791 84,248 Hoe n.d. 

Marshall-Wells Co.................. 51,088 39,270 13,599 33,111 10,526 69,431 ah n.d. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc........... 21,353 12,113 8,465 17,132 5,792 68,281 6,003 
Brunswig Drug Co.................. 20,817 13,866 11,362 17,558 5,251 63,973 6,011 

Central Steel & Wire Co............. 40,180 23,682 24,660 $3,399 13,198 62,165 a. n.d. 
eae bate ORO ben eee 1,531,597 | 814,513 | 592,136 | 1,123,619 | 524,817 | 4,187,829 289,720 

1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 
2 Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a.—Not available 
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FINANCIAL RATIOS 
Department and Specialty Stores 


Net Profits Net Profits 
on Sales on Net Worth 
Company (%) (%) 


Sales to 
Total Assets 
(Times) 


Current Assets 
to Current 
Liabilities 

(Times) 


Sales to 
Inventories 
(Times) 


1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 


JC. Penney COsc is. ene: See 3.6 3.8 18.3 | 18.3 3.2 
Federated Department Stores, 
| Wi aa a et Seat, 2 3.9 3.9 13.9 13.8 : 

Allied Stores Corp..:........ 23 2.0 8.2 7.0 \ 
May Department Stores Co....| 4.0 3.8 10.7 | 10.0 1.6 
BR EoMacy &iCon.,. 2). poeier 1.9 1.6 7.9 7.0 2.1 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.........| 2.2 2.5 8.6 9.8 1.9 
City Stores @0.,.0... epee ls 2.1 1.3 8.4 5.1 20 
Associated Dry Goods Corp....} 3.9 3.0 12.5 9.3 2.0 
Marshall Field & Co.......... 3.6 3.5 Ba 7.5 1.4 
Lerner Stores Corp...........| 1.6 1.5 7.9 8.1 2.9 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc.....| 2.9 2.7 9.9 10.2 1.8 
Mercantile Stores Co.........| 2.7 2.6 9.4 8.7 2.0 
Bullock's; plnGsae ane sare 4.5 4.3 11.3 10.1 ay, 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc.......... 0.8 0.7 3.4 2.8 2.5 
Hecht’ Con heeines, 6.0. ee 2.7 3.2 6.5 7A 1.5 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co....... 1.2 iN? 5.6 5.6 9.1 
Emporium Capwell Co........ 4.6 4.2 10.2 9.2 1.2 
Bond Stores, Inc... ..... sek 3.6 3.9 6.5 6.7 13 
S.Klein Department Stores,Inc.| 1.4 L7 58.7 | 58.5 4.6 
Raich’ s, Inc. masewecks tae 3.2 3.8 10.0 10.1 2.0 
Davidson Bros., Inc.......... 1.6 1.6 7.9 8.0 28 
Lane Bryant, Inc. a... 2 sb fae 3.0 27 12.6 10.8 2.6 
Interstate Department Stores, 

MGl2 05 i soific ve weereetere baat 2.0 1.6 8.8 6.8 2.6 
Joseph Horne Co............ ol 1.8 5.5 4.8 1.8 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 

IG seats aca taiate ees eee hee one 1.7 1.5 4.6 4.3 1.9 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc......... 1.1 0.9 4.0 3.5 3.1 
Woodward & Lothrop........ 3.6 3.2 10.8 | 10.0 1.8 

Totaly ae. Aye: eee ae 3.0 29 10.7 10.2 oN 


n.a.—Not available 


1956 1956 1957 
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Mail-order Companies 


Net Profits Net Profits Sales to Current Assets Sales to % 
é on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Nae i Inventories = 
ompany (%) (%) (T (Times) oe Profits 
wen ee eee 1956- 
1957 
Sears, Roebuck & Co......... 


Montgomery Ward & Co...... 
Spiegels Ine, sce. js 4.4 te ope chek 
Aldens,-InC.s cis acu.Neceeits, <x 


n.a.—Not available 


8.8% during 1957, the gains ranging from one half of 1% 
for Purity Stores to nearly 24% for Jewel Tea and Stop 
& Shop. Five additional food concerns increased their 
sales by more than 20%. 

Although six companies experienced a decline in net 
profits, an over-all gain of 16.3% in net profits was 
registered by the food chains. Three companies, led by 
Daitch Crystal Dairies with an increase of 54%, added 
more than 25% to their 1956 net profits. The food group 
was the only one to improve both its net profit-to-sales 
ratio and its ratio of net profit to net worth. The profit- 
sales ratio, which rose from 1.2% in 1956 to 1.3% in 


1957, was still the lowest return of any group. Individ- 
ually, eighteen concerns enjoyed a higher return, seven 
firms had narrower margins, and six companies approxi- 
mately the same ratio. The highest rate (2.1%) was 
enjoyed by Winn-Dixie and Von’s Grocery. 

Despite the relatively low return on sales, food com- 
panies received the highest return on net worth, increas- 
ing this ratio in 1957 to 14.1% from 13.4% in 1956. 
Winn-Dixie was the leading company once again, with 
a return of 23.6%, followed closely by Thorofare Mar- 
kets with 23.1%. 

Inventory turnover—the ratio of sales to inventories 
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FINANCIAL RATIOS 
Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Net Profits Net Profits 


Sales to 


Current Assets 


Sales to Payroll % % % 
° 


on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets oa Inventories t —— Ne hk pen 
pemosny, (%) (%) Limes) (Times) etissiea} iy Sales Assets | Profits 
—<—$— ft N 1956—| 1956- | 1956- 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Anderson, Clayton & Co...... 1.5 Lei 6.9 8.2 1.8 1.9 1.5 1.6 4.9 4,9 3.1 |+ 8.5 |+ 3.3 |+24.7 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.....| 1.8 17, 11.0 9.9 2.9 3.0 2.5 2.7 5.4 5.6 79 |+ 26 |— 0.8 |— 5.7 
Graybar Electric Co.......... 1.4 1.3 11.8 9.7 4.2 4.0 2.0 2.0 11.3 10.5 6.9 |— 48 |— 0.2 |—15.5 
Consolidated Foods Corpse 1:2 1.8 71.2 9.7 3.4 3.4 2.8 3.1 6.8 7.6 10.1 |+ 6.0 |+ 6.8 |+58.8 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky)..| 4.4 4.2 14.6 14.1 2.3 2.4 1.7 1.6 16.8 16.7 4.9 |-+ 6.1 |+ 3.8 |+ 1.2 
Western Auto Supply Co...... 2.6 3.1 9.7 11.2 9.5 2.5 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.4 11.7 |+ 3.4 [+ 3.5 |+21.6 
Pacific Gamble Robinson Co...| 0.9 0.7 9.0 7.0 5.8 5.9 3.0 3.3 16.1 16.6 99 |+ 1.9 |— 0.4 |—20.2 
Super Valu Stores, Inc........ 0.7 0.6 13.7 13.2 | 10.8 10.1 2.0 2.0 19.5 17.9 4.0 |+14.9 |+23.9 |+ 4.1 
Butler Brothers............. 2.0 2.0 8.4 8.7 3.0 2.6 3.1 2.8 8.2 6.4 10.5 |+12.1 |+31.8 |+11.1 
Southern States Cooperative, 
LOSE a ae Dal ee Soe Wad a hi 4.3 4.8 21.0 22.0 2.4 Z2 6.9 4.1 12.4 12.7 5.7 |+ 0.8 |+ 8.9 |+10.3 
Automatic Canteen Co. of 
erica See a Retest: bey 23 2.6 14.9 16.1 3.2 99 23 1.8 12.6 11.2 n.a. |+ 8.3 |+17.2 |+23.4 
Fleming Comet oe See 0.6 0.7 14.5 14.6 | 11.6 11.7 2.6 2A 24.3 22.1 3.7 |+12.7 |+11.8 |+15.2 
American News Co........... 1.4 b iat b 23 2.3 1.3 1.5 5.9 10.4 33.8 |—41.8 |—42.4 b 
Carpenter Paper Co.......... 2.8 2.6 11.2 9.7 2.6 2.6 S35 3.5 7.0 7.0 12.4 |+ 23 |+ 3.4 /— 7.1 
Seeman Brothers, Inc......... 0.3 0.3 4.8 4.9 6.0 6.4 Q.1 2.0 14.1 14.1 na. |+ 7.4 /+ 0.8 |+ 0.4 
Marshall-Wells Co........... 1.5 b 4.1 b 2.3 1.4 5.1 8.1 5.0 5.1 | na. |—33.3 |+10.7 b 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.....| 2.2 2.0 12.8 11.3 3.4 3.2 9.5 3.0 7.9 8.1 8.8 |+ 7.1 |+12.4 |— 3.0 
Brunswig Drug Co........... 2.0 1.9 10.2 8.6 3.1 3.1 a 3.3 6.2 5.6 94 |+ 6.1 |+ 7.1 |-— 58 
Central Steel & Wire Co...... 5.9 4.1 16.2 10.8 1.7 1.6 2.6 2.5 3.1 2.5 n.a. |—13.3 |— 3.5 |—39.5 
(otal ree a erncth shun 1.9 1.8 10.1 9.0 2.7 8:7 21 2.1 6.8 Tal. 7.6 |+ 32 |+ 19 |-— 5.6 


n.a.- -Not available 


—is highest among food chains, having increased from 
15.3 times in 1956 to 15.5 times in 1957. This ratio does 
not reflect the actual physical turnover, which is deter- 
mined by dividing the cost of goods sold by the inven- 
tory. Food establishments also have higher ratios of 
sales to total assets than do other types of outlets. This 
ratio roughly measures the extent to which the total 
assets of a business are “producing” in terms of sales. 
Slightly over 10% of the sales of twenty-four reporting 
food companies was paid out to employees in the form 
of wages, salaries and benefits. The bulk of the com- 
panies had payroll-to-sales ratios between 10% and 13%. 
The four mail-order houses, led by Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward, managed to increase sales a little 
more than 1%, but their profits were off by nearly 5%. 
Their return on sales narrowed to 4% from 4.3% in 
1956, but was still the highest of all the groups. Their 
net profits as a per cent of net worth also declined— 
from 11.2% to 10.2%. Their ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities (also referred to as “‘current ratio”’ or 
“working capital ratio”) was highest: Montgomery 
Ward, with 7.9, led all companies in the first hundred. 
Twenty-three of the twenty-seven department and 
specialty stores included in the top-hundred firms had 
sales increases resulting in an over-all gain of 3.8%. Four 
concerns raised their sales by more than 10%—Broad- 
way-Hale by 16% and R. H. Macy by 12%. 
Half the companies of this group, plus one, saw their 
profits after taxes shrink (City Stores suffered a 42% 


decline). Seventeen stores experienced lower profit-sales_ | 


ratios so that there was an over-all decline in this ratio 
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6 Net loss in 1957 


from 3% to 2.9%. Of the stores, only Bullock’s and 
Emporium Capwell had more than a 4% return on sales. 
Net profits on net worth also slipped from 10.7% to 
10.2% for the twenty-seven companies. Payroll-to-sales 
ratios ranged around the 20% mark for the fourteen 
companies reporting these data. 

Of the nineteen nonfood chains, fifteen reported sales 
gains in 1957—one of them, E. J. Korvette, a rise of 30% 
and another, Thrifty Drug Stores, an increase of 16%. 
On the profit side, thirteen companies had lower profits; 
three of these companies had net profits chopped by 
more than 20%. Only two chains had higher profit-sales 
ratios so that there was an over-all decline from 3.4% 
to 3.2%. Net profits on net worth was also reduced to 
9% from the prior year’s figure of 9.9%. The payroll-to- 
sales ratio was similar to that of department stores, with 
most companies in the 20% range. 

The fifth group of nineteen wholesalers and jobbers 
showed a 3% sales rise, with fifteen companies sharing 
in the advance. Although half the companies reported 
higher profits, sharp declines in the profits of others, and 
net losses for two firms resulted in an average drop of 
6%. This group included companies exhibiting both the 
highest and lowest return on sales: Southern States Co- 
operative, with a 4.8% return, led the jobbing group, 
while Seeman Brothers, with a 0.3% return, was the 
lowest (excluding the two concerns reporting a loss for 
the year). Average net profits on sales dropped from 
1.9% to 1.8%, and return on net worth from 10.1% to 9%. 

Hersert J. WEINBERGER 
Division of Consumer Economics 


MERGERS: AN ANALYSIS OF 1958 LISTINGS 


by THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp are summarized 

here for the first time on an annual basis for 
1958. These compilations were designed to fit the needs 
of companies, law firms and students of mergers who 
wish to keep track of publicly announced. acquisitions 
by means of a systematic, single file. It is the only 
regularly published list of names of merging and acquir- 
ing companies.! However, the compilation should be 
approached with a knowledge of certain limitations 
implicit in the methods used in collecting the data. 

The format used here to collect merger data is com- 
mon to other efforts of merger counting and includes the 
same imperfections as other lists. The general limita- 
tions are discernible in every method. That is, it is not 
possible to know if a fair sample is obtained or whether 
some industries or size classes are overrepresented or 
underrepresented. Counts of mergers and acquisitions 
are not, as they are popularly supposed to be, definitive 
counts of all transactions. Also, the definition of acquisi- 
tion is not universal to all compilations. This, above all, 


Met and acquisitions as compiled monthly 


1The Federal Trade Commission annually makes public a set of 
statistical aggregates that is culled from various sources as part of its 
merger investigation program. In addition, some trade associations 
collect merger and acquisition data within their specific industries but 
frequently they are not for general use 


Table 1: Recorded Surviving and Acquired Units, by 
Months, 1957-1958 


Total Total 
Month of Record Surviving Acquired 
Units Units 
1957 
September 1-October 10............ 118 148 
October 11—-November 10.......... 85 105 
November 11—December 10........ 98 118 
Dec. 11-January 10 (1958)......... 88 112 
1958 

January 11-February 10........... 83 105 
February 11-March 10............ 71 81 
March 1]—April 10......0......... 106 115 
April 11=May. 10).5)6 6 sire cers sane 75 86 
Mavali-sune 10s. cc. . werent 82 93 
suneti-suly 10... a. ceere ee 80 91 
oulyelI=Augusti1O.. 6... ieee. 60 64 
August 11-September 10........... 97 105 
September 11—October 10.......... 89 103 
October 11-November 10.......... 81 84 
November 11—December 10........ 83 98 
Dec. 11-January 10 (1959)......... 85 91 
otal nee: o.com satete 1,381 1,599 


Source: Tor ConrerENcE Boarp 


causes differences. And sources are not impartial with 
respect to coverage. 

“In some cases the difference between an acquisition 
and a merger may be merely technical,” according to a 
statement made at government hearings on the subject,! 
“as when a company acquires all the assets of another 
company, without acquiring the corporate entity as 
such. However, the count includes cases where only a 
part of a company’s assets changed hands—perhaps a 
division or an even smaller segment—leaving the old 
company still very much a going concern.” 

Again, says the statement, “not all mergers are re- 
ported in financial manuals or journals—only those 
which are deemed by the editors to be of sufficient 
public interest. Furthermore, who knows how the aitti- 
tude or policy of editors as to coverage may have 
changed over the years?” 


TYPE OF ANALYSIS PRESENTED 


The only claim that is made for the type of analysis 
which follows is that it is an attempt to place the avazl- 
able information into useful categories. 

The count of mergers depends upon the definitions, 
industry classifications, sources, time period, geographic 
area, size classes and type of transactions included 
within the specifications of the compilation.? Elimina- 
tion, substitution or variation of any of these criteria 
may considerably alter the shape and size of the list. 

1 From “The Statistics on Mergers, What They Prove and What 
They Fail To Prove,” March, 1957, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in Hearings before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, Ist Session. Government Printing Office, 1957, p. 278 


2 For a full description of the specifications of this listing, see The 
Conference Board Business Record, November, 1957 


Table 2: Recorded Surviving Units, by Type of 
Acquisition, 1958 


Type of Acquisition Number Per Cent 

Total surviving units.................. 812 100.0 
Single units acquiring: 

One other Unit ae eee eS 422 52.0 

More than one other unit........... 101 12.4 

_ A part of one or more units.......... 192 23.6 

New companies formed.............. 34 4.2 

Jontiacguisitions > eee ee eee 6 a7) 

Combinations! o..-/emeonath hh hscdals 57 eA!) 


1 Single companies couriags portion of a continuing company and a whole com- 
pany, or two portions and a whole company, etc. 


Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 
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For example, the Federal Trade Commission’s total 
recordings of mergers and acquisitions for 1958 was 
8991. Tox ConFEeRENCE Boarp’s recorded total was 
24.1% higher, or 1,116 acquisitions for the year January 
11, 1958, to January 10, 1959. The large difference in 
this case is attributable to (1) different sources used by 
the compiling agencies, (2) slightly dissimilar recording 
periods, and (3) a definition of partial acquisitions that 
does not cover the same specifications. Also, the act 
under which the Federal Trade Commission operates 
its merger work does not cover certain types of acquisi- 
tions, and it is believed that the FTC list would not 
include acquisitions such as the following: (1) acquisi- 
tions of Canadian units by American companies; (2) 
the acquisition of noncorporate firms; and (3) intrastate 
mergers (7.¢., one drugstore acquiring another drugstore 
in the same city) which are carried here. 


INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS 


The specifications of the present list with respect to 
industry classifications, sources and description deserve 
some repetition at this time, particularly as there have 
been minor changes made in these categories since the 
first publication. 

An acquisition is listed if either the acquiring or 
acquired unit is in one of the following industry classifi- 
cations—mining, manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
trade, and some services?—and occurs within the United 
States and its territories and possessions. Canadian 
acquisitions by American companies are recorded and 
also acquisitions in the United States by United States- 
based subsidiaries of foreign companies. 

Acquisitions are identified by use of the following 
publications: 


The Wall Street Journal (daily) 

The Financial Post (Canadian weekly) 

The Journal of Commerce (daily) 

The New York Times (daily) 

New York Herald Tribune (daily) 

Moody's Industrials (semiweekly) 

Standard Corporation News (daily) 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle (weekly) 


Company descriptions and size information come 
from Moody’s Industrials, Moody’s Industrial Manual 
(annual), Standard Corporation News, Standard Cor- 
poration Descriptions (bimonthly), Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufacturers (annual), and the Financial 
Post Survey of Industrials (annual). : 

This description of procedure makes it clear that this 
is not a complete listing of all acquisitions that fall 
within the specifications set up. Unreported mergers fall 
into several categories. Owing to insufficient reports to 

1 Federal Trade Commission—“1958 Staff Report on Mergers,”’ 
January 14, 1959. Table I, Mergers and Acquisitions of Manufactur- 


ing and Mining, Wholesale and Retail, Service and Other Concerns by 
Months: 1958 


2 Classifications excluded are transportation, communication, utili- 
ties, finance, insurance, real estate, construction and government 
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Table 3: Recorded Acquired Units, by Type of 
Acquisition, 1958 


Type of Acquisition Number Per Cent 

Total acquired umits................. 1,116 100.0 
Units acquired by: 

One other unit. 45, foe ce enc a 422 37.8 

More than one other unit.......... 262 23.5 

A part of one or more units......... 220 19.7 

New companies formed!............ 55 4.9 

SOME ACH UISILIONS 2a- tos)... sae aes 3 3 

GCombinations?.- oss -ns sss cecoe 1548 13.8 


1 Where two companies merged to form a third, one acquisition is noted; where 
three companies merged to form a fourth, two acquisitions are noted; etc. 


2 Single companies eeaieing a portion of a continuing company and a whole com- 
pany, or two portions and a whole company, etc. 


4 Single units: 87 (56.5%); partial units: 67 (43.5%) 
Source: Tun ConreREeNcEe Boarp 


the sources, an acquisition of a major operating facility 
may appear merely as an acquisition of space; hence it is 
excluded.! Again, advices of a pending acquisition may 
be published, but consummation of the merger, when it 
occurs, may not be reported. Some whole and partial 
acquisitions by registered corporations fail to come 
within the bounds of the regulations of the supervising 
agencies and are not reported. Another reason for 
exclusion is that the standard financial sources that are 
used do not usually cover acquisitions by unincorpo- 
rated enterprises and little coverage is given to them in 
the financial press. Furthermore, no service used pur- 
ports to cover mergers and acquisitions of all unregis- 
tered companies. In addition, some mergers are reported 
in publications outside the specified sources.? Companies 
formed for the express purpose of acquiring a whole 
company or a portion of an existing company, not being 
true acquisitions, are not included in the compilation. 

Although the Board’s list of mergers is not complete, 
the majority of mergers of any significance in manufac- 
turing, mining, wholesale and retail trade, and some 
services are undoubtedly noted. Its content can be 
used, therefore, as a guide to the total number of 
mergers and acquisitions and to a few of their industry 

1 This occurrence is offset, in part, by the reverse reporting proce- 
dure of an acquisition of space appearing as an acquisition of a major 
operating facility 

2 Trade journals, trade papers, industry publications, local papers 


Table 4: Recorded Surviving and Acquired Units, by Asset 
Size Class, 1958 


Asset Size Class Number of Per Cent of 
Surviving Acquired Surviving Acquired 

(millions of dollars) Units nits Units Units 

AL Gtalk ag rere) rene 812 1,116 100.0 100.0 
$100 and over..... 123 15.1 
50-999 ease evais 64 7.9 
TO 49 9 oem adraras aie 197 Q4.3 
Bt OOS x terete: 42 8.9 
hee BURA et canine 84 10.3 
tO. 9 50 be + oteeint "Eh 9 
Under eu: z 4 

Not available..... 263 1,053 32.4 94.4 


Source: Tan Conrerence Boarp 
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Table 5: Recorded Surviving Units in Manufacturing, by 
Asset Size Class, 1958 


Asset Size Class Corporate Universe 
FTC-SEC! 


Surviving Units 


(millions of dollars) Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

$100 and over............. 99 937. QT4 2 

50=09.9 Fe. eee: teen 46 11.0 aed fe 

LAOS re cae eee eae 149 35.7 1,302 1.0 

rei ee ee a: eee 54 12.9 988 8 

1 ie UR RR Sa.) Sars 62 14.9 10,196* 8.2 
iat eth Re eas sheaths 4 

indersb= 9235 Saeed ee a 17 111,023" cody 

Total with asset size....... 417 100.0 124,005 100.0 
INobavailbble’\:, soo). ee 120 
SPOtaL oo 2s Se AE 537 


1 Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing Corporations, (FTC-SEC), third 
quarter, 1958, page 2 


® Approximate 
Source: Tort ConreRENCE Boarp 


characteristics. This lack of completeness doubtless 
biases the analysis of the value of assets acquired. The 
underrepresentation of small companies means that the 
large ones assume greater weight in the final analysis, 
perecularly in regard to the assets of the sia 
units. 

Industry classification also poses a problem, since 
companies have been placed in industry categories 
according to the judgment of the compiler. When 
companies manufacture and also sell as distributors or 
as retailers they are tabulated in the combination sector. 
Accordingly, large manufacturing corporations. with a 
few retail outlets are not included in the manufacturing 
statistics—nor in the retail section. This procedure ap- 
plies across the board. These industry sector tables 
should then be read as a broad indicator of industry 
acquisitions, 


SUMMARY TABLE DEFINITIONS 


The term “unit” as used in the accompanying tables 
covers whole companies and portions of companies. It 
denotes as “surviving” the acquiring company, the 
acquiring portion of a company or the largest of the 
companies in a merger of two or more companies. An 

“acquired” unit denotes the company acquired, the por- 
tion of a company acquired (division, major operating 
facility, etc.), a whole subsidiary that is acquired intact, 
acquisitions of 50% or more of common stock, or all of 
the companies other than the largest in a merger of two 
or more companies. 

The classifications of asset size are taken from the 
Quarterly Financial Reports for Manufacturing Corpora- 
tions (FTC-SEC). Information on capital size from 
“Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers” is used 
to give a sense of the asset size in cases where the 
standard manuals contain no asset information. The 
relevant divisions of the Standard Industrial Classifica- 


1The purchase price and value of stock figures carried in the 
monthly listing are not included in the asset size table 


Table 6: Recorded Surviving and Acquired Units, by Industry — 
Sector, 1958 


Number of Per Sent of 
Surviving Acquired Surviving uired 
Industry Sector Units nits Units nits 
Totalase Sars Le Ds 812 1,116 100.0 100.0 
Minivigtc. oe 2 29 33 3.6 3.0 
Manufacturing. . 537 580 66.1 52.0 
Tradesy te Are 6 aie 67 138 8.3 12.4 
Service saci aeee 69 110 8.5 9.9 
Miscellaneous... .. 8 20 1.0 1.8 
Combinations!..... 36 13 4.4 1.2 
Not available... ... 66 229 8.1 19.9 


1 Companies in more than one industry sector 
Source THz CoNFERENCE BOARD 


Table 7: Recorded Acquired Units Cross Classified by 
Industry Sector of Both Surviving and Acquired Units, 1958 


Industry of Acquired Units 


Industry of 


Surviving Unit rining Mfg. ‘Trade Service Mise. tions! N.A. Total 
Mining....... 15 10 0 1 3 0 15 44 
Manufacturing 10 500 36 = 20 it 12 143 728 
Traded ta, jae 0 4 81 1 3 0 9 98 
Service....... 0 10 0 8g1 0 0 6 97 
Miscellaneous . 0 3 0 0 6 0 0 9 
Combinations!. 3 20 12 3 1 1 15 55 
Not available. . 5 33 9 4 0 0 34 85 

Total Saeese 33 580 138 110 20 13 222 1,116 


1 Companies in more than one industry sector 
N.A.—Not available 
Source: Ton CONFERENCE Boarp 


tion Manual are included. in the industrial sector tables 
of the compilation. In “miscellaneous” are companies 
that are in industries out of scope (not covered by this 
listing) and companies that are in out-of-scope indus- 
tries and have been acquired by in-scope units. ““Com- 
binations” cover units in two or more of the major 
industries. 

“Total surviving units” are the total number of units 
making an acquisition during the period under scrutiny, 
and “total acquired units” are the total whole and 
partial units acquired during the same period. Com- 
panies acquiring one other whole company and com- 
panies acquiring more than one other whole company 
(on a monthly or annual basis) are grouped under 
“single units acquiring one other unit” and “single units 
acquiring more than one other unit,”’ respectively. The 
acquisition by a company of a part of one or more other 
continuing companies is listed under “single units ac- 
quiring a part of one or more units.” 

The columns and rows bearing the heading of “new 
companies formed” present the total formations of new 
corporate identities. For purposes of the tabulation, we 
designate the largest company of the merging group as 
the acquiring company, since this method of entry is 
used in cases when there is no new company formation. 
The remainder of the merging group is in the acquired 
section under “new companies formed.” “Joint acquisi- 
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tions” is the column or row containing the total acquisi- 
tions by two or more companies of another company at 
the same time. These items should be distinguished from 
joint formations by two or more companies of a common 
subsidiary which are not reported in this compilation. 
“Combinations” (when used in the “type of acquisi- 
tion” tables) refer to single companies acquiring any 
combination of portions and entire companies. 


AGGREGATE TABLES 


This summary deals with the figures available since 
September, 1957 (data for earlier months are not strictly 
comparable). An analysis by quarters shows that total 
recorded mergers and acquisitions tapered off during 
1958, with a trough appearing in the second quarter. 
While the rise in the third quarter was negligible, the 
number rebounded sharply in the first quarter of 1959, 
according to preliminary count.! The quarterly totals 
are as follows: 


Lior nd a ee ee 335 
1958 Be Sertet argh sansa 301 
| DS ey ere 270 
BL ec a ees 272 
i VS eee 273 

1959 Wiad t gee ot: 3 300 


' ® Preliminary 


There were 1,116 recorded acquisitions made by 812 
companies during the year January 11, 1958—January 
10, 1959 (tables 2 and 3). The majority (422) of the 
surviving companies made one single whole company 
acquisition. The total number of companies making 
more than one recorded acquisition throughout the year 
was 193. In the latter case, 101 surviving units acquired 
two or more companies and twenty-eight acquired two 
or more portions of other companies. There were seven 
new company formations involving more than two 
companies, and combination purchases (partial and 
whole acquisitions) were made by fifty-seven companies. 
Only one company changed hands more than once 
during the recording period.? There were thirty-three 
American acquisitions of Canadian units; of these, 
twenty-five were whole companies and eight were par- 
tial units. 

In the manufacturing classification, over 70% of the 
recorded surviving units with known asset sizes had 
listed assets of over $10 million.’ The corporate universe 
of the Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing 
Corporations (FTC-SEC) shows only 1.4% of manufac- 


1 The Federal Trade Commission series also shows a decline; but the 
timing differs: the trough occurs in the third quarter of 1958, with a 
_ large rise in the fourth quarter 
2 Philadelphia & Reading Corporation acquired Shuron Optical 
Company on March 21, 1958, and sold it to Textron, Inc. on Septem- 
ber 29, 1958 
3 Jt should be noted that the asset sizes used are those prior to the 
acquisition 
4 The figures here are not strictly comparable since THE ConrEr- 
ENCE Boarp includes noncorporations 
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turing corporations with assets of $10 million or more 
(table 5).4 Thus it is evident that the larger corporations 
did most of the acquiring in relation to the total universe 
of manufacturing corporations. The same trend is 
noticed for all surviving units regardless of industry 
classification, since almost 50% of the surviving units 
are in the above-$10-million asset size class. 

Analysis of mergers by industry reveals a predomi- 
nance of manufacturing units in both the acquiring and 
acquired groups. The 537 surviving manufacturing com- 
panies recorded approximately 70% of their acquisitions 
as being in the manufacturing industry. Likewise, ex- 
cept for mining, the surviving units in the other industry 
classifications made the majority of their recorded 
acquisitions within their own industry. Companies listed 
under “combinations” made most of their acquisitions 
within manufacturing. 

In summary, the present compilation, despite certain 
limitations, provides a worthwhile basis for studying 
merger trends and relationships. As the compilation is 
extended into future years, the annual summaries 
should become more useful and significant. 


ALAN CANTER 
Division of Economic Studies 


Household Formation 
[Continued from page 218] 


The lowest forecast of household formation in the 
early Seventies by the Department of Commerce now 
exceeds 1 million per year, and the high forecast is close 
to 1.4 million. The sharpest increase in the rate of 
household formation is expected to occur in the late 
Sixties and early Seventies, when the number of persons 
of marriageable age will be rising most rapidly. 

It might be added that first-order births are closely 
correlated with the marriage rate, with a one-year lag. 
Other things being equal, the Commerce Department’s 
forecast of a sharply rising rate of household formation 
in the late Sixties and early Seventies carries with it a 
suggestion of very high birth rates in those years. It is 
possible, therefore, that a decade from now business will 
be benefiting from a net household formation rate sur- 
passing even the extraordinarily high rate of the early 
postwar years, accompanied by a much higher level of 
households, population, and births. 

ALFRED TELLA 
Division of Business Analysis 


Economics Made Simple—A general survey of economics and 
economic analysis for the general reader. Includes materials 
on “Key Concepts in Modern Economics’; “The Market 
Economy’’; ‘Price Determination”; “Labor Economics”; 
“Monetary Theory.” Introductory chapters are on the 
history of economic thought. A glossary of economic terms 
is included. By Leslie P. Singer. Made Simple Books, Inc., 
New York, 1958, 189 pages. $1.00. 


Behavior of Durable and Nondurable Goods Sales in the Past Decade 
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RETAIL SALES IN REBOUND 


many measures sharper than that experienced in 

the two earlier postwar periods of recession, but 
retail sales held up with surprising vigor. Consumer 
buying, once again well sustained, contributed heavily 
to rapid economic revival. 

Retail business tends to react sluggishly to changes in 
general economic pace, lagging both in the retreat and 
in the pickup. Back in the initial postwar contraction, 
business began to soften in November, 1948, but retail 
sales did not start to slip until the next January. 
Similarly, while the economy had begun to improve by 
late 1949, retail volume continued depressed for an 
additional two months. In the 1953-1954 period, sales 
volume lingered at peak a month or two after other 
economic indicators tilted down, but it was two months 


[= recent contraction in business activity was by 


late on the upturn. In the latest recession, sales lagged 
a month or two on the downgrade, but were a bit ahead 
in the recovery. 


Parallel Patterns 


There was also considerable similarity in the pace 
and depth of the retail contractions in the past two 
recessions. In both instances, the end of the downward 
movement came in about the sixth month when sales 
were approximately 5.5% below their previous highs. 
And in both instances, in the months between the start 
of decline and full revival, sales averaged 2.5% under 
peak levels. However, since the last recession at retail 
was somewhat shorter than the one before, the cumu- 
lative loss was less. 

The recession in the retail sector was milder in the 
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Closeups of Retail Sales in Three Postwar Cycles 
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1948-1949 period than in the subsequent two contrac- 
tions. During that first postwar slowdown, the demand 
for durable goods, pent up during the war years, had not 
yet been fully spent and buying in that sector continued 
strong. The cumulative loss, measured in relative terms, 
was less than half that sustained in each of the later 
declines. 


The Bigger Swing in Sales of Durables 


Most of the “deficit” in retail activity in the 1953- 
1954 and 1957-1958 slumps can be attributed to the 
durable goods area. Although such goods account for 
about one third of retail spending, reduced demand in 
this area was responsible for roughly three fourths of the 
total retail loss. 

Car sales were the most disappointing of all. In the 
most recent period, they continued reasonably strong 
during the early months of contraction, but began to 
slip sharply late in the final quarter of 1957 and hit 
bottom in September of 1958, some fourteen months 
after their initial downturn. At that point, sales were a 
full 20% below the previous peak level. The upturn from 
that point was abrupt, however. By December, 1958, 

_ and in the early months of this year, they were running 
close to prerecession levels. 

In the 1953-1954 period, car sales remained depressed 
for just about as long a time as they did more recently, 
but contraction ended much earlier—by the sixth 
month. At that time, they were off by roughly one fifth 
compared with preceding highs. By December, 1954, 
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Monthly sales figures, seasonally adjusted 
Sources: Department of Commerce; Federal Reserve; The Conference Board 


about sixteen months following their initial downturn, 
they were well on their way to their all-time 1955 record. 
Although there were certain similarities in the timing 
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of the movement of car sales in these two periods of 
business pause, the most recent experience was more 
costly on a cumulative basis. Monthly sales averaged in 
the span between peak and full revival about 11.5% 
below the preceding high, as against about 8% below 
during the 1953-1954 period. During the 1948-1949 
recession, automobile sales remained strong; in fact, 
some striking gains were made in the final months of 
that period. Detroit was still not fully meeting postwar 
demand, and output rather than the consumers’ incli- 
nation to buy determined sales volume at that time. 


some twenty months. At the lowest point they were 
again 16% under the preceding high. Furniture and 
furnishings dealers have been more fortunate in the 
recent period. Their sales were back to previous records 
by the final quarter of last year. At the worst, they were 
down by a relatively modest 7%, or about half the 
amount recorded for the preceding slowdown. 
Nondurables have demonstrated considerably more 
resilience in the most recent contraction than in the 
preceding one. In both instances, the sag in that sector 
was appreciably shallower than that experienced in 


Some Prime Indicators in Periods of Business Contraction 


Percentage change except for first column! 


Duration Industrial 

Period in Months GNP Production 
4948-1949. dk on oe ig! —3.6 — V7 
1953-1954...5...02.0050. 13 —2.7 — 9.6 
HOS7—1058 |. ee eee oe 9 —44 —12.4 


Retail Sales 
Nonag. Disposable 
Employ- Personal Durable Nondurable 
ment Income - Total? oods Goods 
—4,1 —2.0 —1.8 — 19 —3.8 
—3.4 8 —4,1 —11.7 —2.6 
—4.4 —1.2 —A5 —12.5 —13 


1 Percentage change from cyclical peak to cyclical trough based on three-month averages, seasonally adjusted. For gross national product and disposable income, percentages 


based on seasonally adjusted figures for peak and trough quarters 


2 Decline in total retail sales not average of durable and nondurable goods components. Low and high separately computed for each series and total 
Sources: Economic Report of the President; Department of Commerce; THE ConFERENCE BoaRrD 


Home-furnishing sales in February, 1959—the nine- 
teenth month following their downturn—were still run- 
ning below prerecession highs. The trend, however, is 
now upward. The low point was reached in April, 1958, 
at which time volume was down by 8%. In the 1953- 
1954 period, it took sales of such merchandise about 
eighteen months to retake lost ground. The spread be- 
tween peak and trough in those years was slightly 
higher (specifically 8.5%). The initial postwar contrac- 
tion in this sector was of shorter duration; it lasted for 
roughly twelve months. However, at bottom the loss 
came to almost 11%, which was significantly more than 
in either of the subsequent periods. 


The Slump in Appliance Sales 


In that first postwar recession, home-furnishing deal- 
ers had a more difficult time than did appliance retailers. 
The recession lasted longer for the former and the 
cumulative loss was greater. Postwar modernization of 
models and the introduction of new products may have 
helped appliance sales to stand up better at that time. 
In any event, in both of the subsequent contractions 
appliance sales were poorer than home-furnishing sales. 
For example, furniture and furnishings were in depres- 
sion for roughly five months in the 1953-1954 business 
slump, and in the worst of it they were about 13% 
below peak. But the low point for appliances at that 
time was about 16% from the preceding high, and it 
took the trade over two and a half years to retake 
previous highs. The cycle—from trough to full recovery 
—took about fifteen months. 

In the first quarter of this year, appliances had still 
not recovered from the slump that began around mid- 
1957. They were thus running at a depressed rate for 


consumer durables. In fact, the decline in the sales of 
soft goods, on a cumulative basis, was hardly noticeable 
in the recent recession, and was also modest in 1953- 
1954. In that period, sales of nondurable goods con- 
tinued below peak for eight months, against a run of six 
months in 1957-1958. In both cases, the recession in 
that sector lasted less than half as long as it did in the 
durable goods area and the point of maximum decline 
was within the range of 3% of peak. In 1948-1949, 
retail buying of nondurables was feeble for close to a 
year and a half; at the bottom they were off some 5%. 


Within the Nondurables Sector 


But aggregate figures of nondurable goods sales are a 
bit too optimistic, for their relative buoyancy through 
the good and the lean years is largely attributable to 
booming food sales. New products, processed items, 
higher prices, and vast changes in retailing methods 
have, among other things, sustained this industry in a 
state of continuous boom throughout the postwar years. 
At worst, there has been some temporary faltering in 
periods of general economic retreat in the food indus- 
try’s pace of growth. Through all three recession periods 
the sales decline averaged about 1% a month compared 
with preceding peaks; rarely did the slip in individual 
months exceed 2%. 

The restaurant business appears to be only slightly 
more affected at times of general adversity. Through all 
three postwar recessions, sales of “eating and drinking 
places” were seldom off by as much as 5%; between 
peak and full recovery, average monthly declines were 
less than 3%. As in the case of food retailers, the restau- 
rant trade appears to be largely recession resistant. 
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There is, however, considerable diversity in the pat- 
terns of the apparel business, suggesting that this 
industry is as much affected by internal cyclical move- 
ments as by moderate changes in the pace of the nation’s 
business. For instance, in the third quarter of 1957 as 
economic activity began to slow, clothing sales pressed 
on to record highs. The downturn in that sector was 
not experienced until February of last year and the 
contraction was short lived and moderate. By July, 
volume was roughly back to preceding peak levels. The 
dreary period in this business lasted a scant six months 
and sales at the worst were off by less than 7%. 

In the earlier periods of general downturn, the indus- 
try was considerably less fortunate. During the 1953 
slack, the apparel trade was quickly affected and the 
pickup in business lagged behind the economy in gen- 
eral. Rough times persisted for about sixteen months 
and monthly sales over the period averaged 9% below 
peak. At the lowest, they were down 16%. Fluctuations 
in the 1948-1949 period were not dissimilar. Apparel 
sales weakened with the rest of the economy but turned 
up a year later than other business indicators. Although 
the sales decline averaged less through the deflated 
months than they did in 1953-1954, the duration was 
considerably longer and the cumulative loss hence 
markedly greater. 


Sag in Department Store Sales 


The variation in the patterns of recession behavior in 
the apparel business may to some extent be attributed 
to price movements. In the first of the postwar reces- 
sions they declined by about 7%, but in the latter two 
they remained at least constant. (Men’s clothing seems 
to be a trifle quicker in reacting to recession than 
women’s wear.) 

The fact that the sales of both apparel and home- 
furnishing stores held up better in the most recent 
recession than they did in the two preceding ones would 
suggest that department stores also had less difficulty. 
But this assumption is not borne out by the facts. 
All measures except one—duration—indicate that the 
last recession was the worst experienced by the big 
stores in the postwar years. During the depressed 
months, sales of such enterprises averaged close to 6% 
under preceding peak levels. In the 1948-1949 and the 
1953-1954 periods, the corresponding figures were 5.5% 
and 3%, respectively. Similarly, during the most recent 
recession the trough in sales of such outlets was about 
11% below the preceding high. In the earlier periods the 
points of maximum decline were less deep. However, 
since the duration of the 1948-1949 contraction was 
considerably longer than was the most recent one, the 
cumulative loss in the earlier period was also greater. 

The traffic of department stores appears to react 
rather quickly to an adverse turn in business activity. 
However, it also tends to pick up with the rest of the 
economy. Most indicators were tilting upward by May, 
1958, but department store sales started to improve 
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earlier than that. This situation is similar to that in each 
of the two previous recession periods. 

On balance, retail sales in the 1957-1958 contraction 
demonstrated considerable resiliency. Although that 
recession was generally steeper by many measures than 
the other two postwar contractions, consumer buying 
continued strong. In some sectors, such as apparel and 
furnishings, there was less of a sag, while in other areas 
the average decline was greater, but the duration was 
shorter and cumulative losses were smaller. 


Fasran LINDEN 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Business Bookshelf 


Sales-leaseback and Leasing—The authors discuss some of the 
aspects of sales-leaseback and leasing practices in the areas 
of real estate and equipment. The material is supplemented 
by a bibliography. By Harvey Greenfield and Frank K. 
Griesinger. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1958, 
107 pages. $15.00. 


Managing Geographically Decentralized Companies—Presents 
an analysis and evaluation of the organizational patterns 
and managerial arrangements of a number of geographically 
decentralized companies. By George Albert Smith, Jr. 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Division of Research, Boston, Massachusetts, 1958, 
185 pages. $3.50. 


Capital Formation and Foreign Investment in Underdeveloped 
Areas—An inventory of current research in the area of 
economic development, an evaluation of additional research 
needs and the possibilities for applying the results of com- 
pleted research. By Charles Wolf, Jr., and Sidney C. Sufrin. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, New York, 1958, 170 
pages. $3.00. 


Furniture Marketing—An analysis of demand, products, prices 
and promotional activities of furniture manufacturers. By 
Kenneth R. Davis. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1957, 224 pages. $5.00. 


Foreign Commerce and the Antitrust Laws—A handbook on anti- 
trust problems confronting American businessmen who do 
business abroad. By Wilbur L. Fugate. Litile, Brown and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1958, 384 pages. $16.00. 


A History of the Dollar—A concise, readable account of the 
evolution of the nation’s means of payment, from wampum 
and barter to Federal Reserve notes and the modified gold 
standard. By Arthur Nussbaum. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1957, 312 pages. $4.60. 


Mainline—A critical review of fundamental foreign economic 
policies pursued over the past quarter of a century and of 
parallel political policies by the senior Senator from Nevada. 
Includes discussion of effects of trade and tariff programs on 
specific industries and commodities, as well as an extensive 
bibliography. By George W. Malone. The Long House, Inc., 
New Canaan, Connecticut, 1958, 126 pages. $3.00. 


A Management Guide to Electronic Computers—A nontechnical 
introduction to the subject of computers and their applica- 
tion to business uses. Case histories of experience and ap- 
plication in selected firms are presented. By William D. 
Bell. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1957, 277 
pages. $6.50. 


Monthly survey of business opinion and experience 


MAJORITY REPORT: ‘59 BUSINESS TO EXCEED ‘57 


participating in Tae ConFrerRENcE Boarp’s 

latest survey of business expectations predict 
that their profits, new orders, and dollar billings for 1959 
will be higher than those of 1958. A number of com- 
panies report that “the anticipated improvement is not 
great enough to match the levels experienced during 
1957.” Nevertheless, slightly more than half of the 
manufacturers responding on this point look for new 
orders in 1959 to exceed their 1957 dollar volume; about 
the same proportion expects this year’s billings to top 
the 1957 value. 

Impressive gains over year-ago performances are 
currently being recorded by most survey participants. 
As one textile executive puts it: “After our struggles 
during the first half of 1958, it is a most welcome change 
to be working toward company objectives in such'an 
improved economic climate.” 

Reporting executives are generally “conservatively 
optimistic” regarding the outlook for business in the 
remainder of 1959, with many expressing an opinion 
that the economy as a whole will continue its general 
upward trend throughout the year. Frequently under- 
lying respondents’ favorable predictions for 1959 is the 
belief that renewed inventory accumulation will provide 
a special stimulus to business. A manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, for example, reports: 


Me: OF THE 244 manufacturing companies 


“Tt is our opinion that the broad upward movement in 
production and trade will continue through 1959, although 
progress may be uneven and gains moderate in some lines. 
The change from an economy of declining inventories to one 
of rising inventories is likely to be one of the strongest 
factors in the general economic recovery.” 


If the expectations of several reporting executives are 
fulfilled, the economy’s most rapid improvement may 
come in the earlier part of the year. A few believe that 
the latter half of 1959 may even bring a slight decline 
in economic activity. The vice-president of one metal 
stamping firm estimates that “the economy as a whole 
will taper off somewhat from the pace of business set 
during recent months.” 


GAUGING COMPANY OPTIMISM 


One half of the firms surveyed state that they are 
neither more nor less optimistic about their company’s 
1959 prospects than they were at the end of 1958 and 
that the appraisal made at that time still seems to be 
valid. But three firms in eight say they are currently 
more optimistic than at year end, while only one in 
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eight now holds a less favorable opinion regarding the 
company’s 1959 outlook. 

The typical view of those whose company expecta- 
tions remain unchanged is expressed by an instrument 
company executive: “Our optimism has not changed 
particularly since January 1. The pickup in business 
seems to be orderly and without any tremendous surge, 
which is about what we expected.” 

A shift toward increasing optimism is reported most 
frequently by respondents in the steel, nonferrous 
metals, electrical appliances, and organic chemicals 
industries. Despite this mounting optimism, however, 
several executives indicate that their firms do not 
expect their margin of improvement over 1958 activity 
to be maintained throughout the entire year. The 
president of a paper company whose orders are running 
well ahead of last year observes that “‘this has certainly 
raised our spirits with regard to prospects for the next 
few months. However, we do not believe that this pace 
can be held throughout the year, since the first three 
months of 1958 were in a declining phase, whereas the 
last nine months were in a slowly improving phase.” 
Other respondents are “somewhat concerned about the 
last two quarters of the year,” often believing that 
“inventory reduction by customers may reduce our last- 
half operations.” 

Some executives holding relatively favorable views 
regarding their company prospects for 1959 report that 
special efforts will be required in order to make the most 
of the year’s promise. Typical is this comment by the 
president of a construction materials company: ““We 
expect 1959 to be a reasonably prosperous year but one 
in which tremendous sales and merchandising efforts 
must be made to maintain a reasonable level of activ- 
ity.” Similarly, an office equipment manufacturer be- 
lieves that “it is not enough to sit back and expect our 


Present Opinion Regarding Company's 1959 Prospects 
Compared with That Held at Year End, 1958 
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business to improve with little effort. On our part, we 
have accelerated new and improved product develop- 
ment, initiated a new, aggressive marketing program, 

-and are actively engaged in a new sales personnel 
recruitment and training program.” 

The opinion held by most of the responding execu- 
tives is that their 1959 company performance as gauged 
by new orders, billings, and profits will be better than 
that of 1958. However, manufacturers of metal products 
more frequently report that their 1958 operations were 
severely depressed than do producers of nonmetal 
products. Accordingly, the gains expected by responding 
metal products companies are generally larger than those 
projected by respondents in the nonmetal industries. 


CAPITAL GOODS: STILL IN THE DOLDRUMS? 


Lingering market weaknesses continue to affect some 
reporting companies as an aftermath of the recession. 
A number of them cite as their most serious problem 
“the slowness of recovery in the capital goods indus- 
tries.” Such firms often indicate that this lethargy is 
not unusual, since, as one heavy machinery producer 
explains, “our products require a lead time of as much 
as twelve months or longer; our business is accordingly 
slower than average to fall off, and likewise slower to 
start up again.” 

Opinions regarding short-term company prospects 
vary considerably among the reporting producers of 
capital goods. Some “‘do not anticipate any tremendous 
improvement in 1959,” while others are confident that 


Company’s New Orders: 1959 Compared with 1958 
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Company’s Billings: 1959 Compared with 1958 
Expected Change 
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the signs of recovery which are now apparent in their 
own business will persist. The following comments by 
industrial machinery manufacturers illustrate some of 
the diverse experiences and expectations to be found 
within this segment of the capital goods industry: 


“We are definitely less optimistic about the outlook for 
our company than we were at the year end. The present 
price situation is bad. Our competition is anxious for busi- 
ness and so are we. And we are now operating actually 
below our break-even point.” 


* * * 


“Our company and industry traditionally respond slowly 
to business upturns, and we seem to be running true to form. 
Demand is still rather thin, with cancellations an occasional 
problem. It is still very much of a buyers’ market, and we 
would guess that it will continue to be for some time. We 
felt this way at the year’s end and nothing has occurred 
since to make us any more optimistic.” 


* + & 


‘We felt at the close of 1958 that we had a solid founda- 
tion for anticipating the upturn which is gradually being 
experienced.” 

*x* * x 

“We are slightly more optimistic about the outlook for 
the capital goods industry. It is becoming apparent that 
technological advances affecting the quality of product and 
cost of product will force some expansion even in those 
industries where productive capacity exceeds demand.” 


* * 


“Our attitude toward our business for the balance of 1959 
has not changed during the past three or four months. The 
present level of orders we are receiving, as well as the index 
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Number of Hourly Workers Employed by Company: 
Expected Change During Remainder of 1959 
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of inquiries, represents a definitely higher rate of activity 
than during the last quarter of last year. Our industry 
should maintain an approximate plateau at the present 
level. In other words, we do not anticipate either a sharp 
increase or a precipitous decline. If we can hold at approxi- 
mately our present level, continue to maintain an effective 
control of manufacturing costs, and in some way obtain a 
fairer margin of profit on the orders we do consummate, we 
feel that the year 1959 should be reasonably encouraging.” 


STRIKES: MIDYEAR UNCERTAINTY 


A factor affecting 1959 prospects for many reporting 
companies is the possibility of midyear strikes in their 
own or related industries. The executive vice-president 
of one steel company states that “‘we feel the balance of 
1959 will be a period involving many difficulties for the 
steel industry because of the uncertainty concerning an 
industry strike and because of the current efforts being 
put forth by steel users to buy ahead of the strike and 
at the same time rebuild inventories largely depleted 
during 1958.” 

While the majority of the reporting steel companies 
indicate that their expectations for 1959 are now more 
optimistic than they were at the beginning of the year, 
a few share the belief of one steel company president 
that the corporation’s favorable predictions “can be 
changed very appreciably by a steel strike of any long 
duration.” 

On the other hand, some steel producers anticipate 
marked improvement over last year’s performance even 
in the event of a protracted steel strike. Still another 
view expressed is that “if there is no steel strike, the 
demand for steel will be greatly diminished in the 
months of July and August.” In fact, several steel pro- 
ducers say they expect demand to be slow during the 
third quarter in any event. 


The anticipatory buying prompted by strike threats 
in such industries as steel and nonferrous metals is the 
concern of many reporting companies in various related 
industries. Several indicate that they have been directly 
affected by hedge buying, which has made for a faster 
first-half pace than originally anticipated. As a result, 
many of these firms expect their sales to slacken sig- 
nificantly during the third quarter of 1959. One pro- 
ducer of industrial machinery, for example, reports: 


“We have been getting an extremely high level of new 
orders. We know that a good deal of it is the result of 
customers’ anticipation of a steel strike. It suggests to us 
that in the next few months our new orders are going to drop 
back and that new orders in July and August may be 
abnormally low. Measuring this effect is somewhat difficult. 
But our current orders may be as much as 15% over what 
would be needed to meet normal market sales and a reason- 
able inventory reaccumulation. In other words, this 15% 
figure suggests the amount of anticipatory overordering due 
to the expectations of a steel strike.” 


Other companies whose operations are not affected by 
such considerations are nevertheless, in the words of an 
apparel executive, “disturbed over the effect that 
threatened strikes in the steel and copper industries are 
having on business generally. Whether or not these 
strikes materialize, it would appear that business gen- 
erally is going to be adversely affected during the second 
half of the year as a result of this heavy buying.” 

However, other executives commenting on this pos- 
sibility are not too concerned about strike hedge buying, 
believing that “‘as a result of the steel situation the level 
of the over-all economy may be slightly higher in the 
first half than we originally thought. The second half 
may be slightly below the level originally anticipated. 
But this does not change our sales forecast significantly.” 

A few respondents are disturbed less by the threat of 
a steel strike than by its inflationary implications. A 
steel customer, for example, makes this comment: 


““We are generally concerned with the inflationary wage- 
cost price pressures prevailing in the economy. The impend- 
ing wage negotiations by the steel industry are of specific 
concern since an inflationary settlement resulting in higher 
steel prices could directly affect our operations.” 


NEW ORDERS AND BILLINGS: UPWARD BOUND 


Fully 90% of all companies surveyed expect their new 
order receipts in 1959 to exceed those of 1958. About 7% 
of the firms predict that the new orders they write this 
year will reach approximately the same level as in 1958, 
while less than 3% forecast a decline. 

Although nearly all respondents believe their new 
orders in 1959 will surpass those of 1958—a recession 
year—the gains from 1957 levels are expected in most 
cases to be less impressive. Many of the reporting com- 
panies point out that 1957 was “an unusually good 
year” for them and that to some extent their immediate 
goal is “getting back to the 1957 level.” 
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Number of Salaried Employees of Company: 
Expected Change During Remainder of 1959 
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Nevertheless, slightly more than half (53%) of the 
survey participants anticipate that their total orders for 
1959 will be higher than those written in 1957. Seven- 
| teen per cent expect the totals for both years to be 
about equal, while the remaining 30% of the companies 
predict that their new orders this year will fall below 
the 1957 level. Expectations that new orders in 1959 
will be higher than those of two years ago are held by 
two thirds of the companies in nonmetal industries re- 
porting on this point but only by three out of seven 
producers of metal products. 

The annual dollar billings of most survey companies 
are also expected to rise well beyond their 1958 levels. 
Nearly 85% of all respondent firms are now forecasting 
an increase in their 1959 dollar billings over those of last 
year, with nearly half of them anticipating gains of 10% 
or more. Seven per cent of the remaining firms believe 
their billings this year will be about the same as in 1958, 
and 8% foresee a decline from last year’s total. 

As in the case of new orders, projected gains this year 
over 1957 billings are reported less frequently than are 
advances from 1958 totals. Nevertheless, in a compari- 
son of predicted 1959 billings with actual 1957 totals, 
55% of all the respondents look for an increase from 
1957, 29% for a decrease, and 16% for approximately the 
same billings total. 


EMPLOYMENT: MODEST RISE AHEAD 


Slightly more than half (55%) of the responding 
companies foresee a probable increase in their employ- 
ment of hourly workers during the remainder of 1959. 
- Another 41% expect to maintain the same level of such 
employment throughout the year, and only about 4% 

plan a reduction. 

Although a majority of the firms indicate that they 
may be making new additions to their hourly work 
force, such additions are frequently described as likely 
to be “slight” or “moderate.” 

The increase in the employment of hourly workers 
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planned by many of the companies surveyed will be less 
than the expected rise in production. Some of these 
firms explain that their employment of hourly workers 
has already been increased or that “‘employees fur- 
loughed during the recession have since been called 
back.” Other executives indicate that they “‘have tried 
to maintain employment at a high level in spite of 
reduced business,” an effort which has often meant that 
“the hours worked were rather substantially reduced.” 
Some of these respondents state that they can now 
undertake higher production loads “by rescheduling 
present employees to a normal forty-hour workweek, 
with very few additions to the work force.” 

A few companies are scheduling overtime work rather 
than hiring additional workers to meet the heavier 
production schedules that lie ahead. For example, the 
president of one food company reports that considerably 
increased volume can be handled “simply by running 
overtime to a not unreasonable extent. We have found 
that our final unit costs are lower by following this 
practice than by hiring and firing new employees in 
order to keep the ones with seniority down to a normal 
forty-hour week.” 

The same opinion is expressed by the chief executive 
of a metals firm who reports as follows: 


“Recently, our work force has been increasing slightly, 
but we do not believe that any further additions will be 


necessary to assure a maximum output. We have been per- 
mitting our overtime to approach a total of 10% of hours 


Company’s Inventory Investment: Present Level 
Compared with 1957-1958 High 
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worked. This is an expensive practice, but it is a lesser evil 
than finding ourselves with an excessive work force should 
business take a downturn.” 


Other companies expect to minimize additions to their 
hourly work force by means of “increased productivity 
per employee through the use of improved equipment 
and procedures.” Some of these firms explain that the 
major portion of their capital expenditures “‘has been 
devoted to obtaining greater output at no increase in 
personnel.” 

The president of one paper company states that “‘we 
expect no increase in our employment of hourly rated 
workers during 1959, and in fact hope to reduce the 
number through automation and other means. The 
steadily rising cost of labor makes it essential that the 
number of people employed be reduced by any means 
available.” 

One petroleum executive indicates that his company 
has been concerned for some time with the improvement 
of productivity. He writes: 


“Because of the keen competition and high labor costs in 
the petroleum industry, we have made continuous efforts 
over the past five years to use better methods, modernize 
equipment, and improve manpower output. Our activities 
in these areas are continuing, and at the end of this year, 
as has happened in each of the preceding years, a net 
reduction in personnel is anticipated.” 


A very few of the companies surveyed report that 
order backlogs, which helped to sustain their operations 
during the recession period, are now nearing depletion, 
so that reductions in their hourly work force may be 
required. This problem is explained by the president of 
one company, a producer of specialized industrial 
machinery: 


“Practically all of the work that we carried on in 1958 
came from contracts which were negotiated in 1956 and 
1957 and which will be completed in the first six months of 
1959. At the moment, we are making our first substantial 
layoff of hourly workers, and unless substantial new volume 
comes within the next few months the number of hourly 
workers may have to be reduced by as much as 50%.” 


Salaried employment in the coming months will be 
held virtually constant by most of the survey partici- 
pants. About 58% of the companies expect to make no 
change in the number of such employees during the 
remainder of the year. Another 37% of the firms indicate 
that they plan to enlarge their salaried group, and only 
5% expect to reduce their number of salaried workers. 

Thus the employment of salaried personnel is ex- 
pected to show more stability than that of hourly 
workers. One company president attributes this relative 
stability “to the fact that salaried employment is not 
cut back during periods of declining volume as much as 
the hourly rated group.” Some firms also point out that 
rising production does not necessarily create a need for 
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additional salaried employees. One such company re- 
ports that its “present staff of salaried employees is 
capable of handling a 30% to 40% increase in business.” 

Some companies contemplating a moderate expansion 
in their salaried employee group say they will restrict 
new hirings “to additional engineering and sales per- 
sonnel,” 

Just as the installation of improved production equip- 
ment and increased automation is reported to be limit- 
ing the expansion of the hourly work force for some 
firms, so a few companies indicate that their “‘installa- 
tion of office automation equipment” will enable them 
to hold level or even to reduce the number of salaried 
personnel now employed. 


INVENTORIES: MIDYEAR BULGE? 


The current inventory investment of nearly three 
fourths of the survey participants is below the highest 
level reached during the 1957-1958 period. Only one 
reporting firm in six indicates that the value of its 
present inventory is above that held at any time during 
the two prior years. And one in ten is now maintaining 
inventories at a level about equal to their high point in 
1957-1958. 

Several companies attribute their smaller investment 
in inventory partly to ‘“‘a concerted effort by manage- 
ment to reduce inventories;” some others to the estab- 
lishment of improved methods for inventory control. 
The success of one machinery firm in controlling inven- 
tory is described by its president as follows: > 


Company’s Inventory Investment: Expected Change 
from Present Level to Midyear Level 
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Company's Inventory Investment: Expected Change 
from Present Level to 1959 Year-end Level 


Expected Change Per Cent of Responding Companies 
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“We have for the past four years maintained a very 
specific program for improving the control of inventory 
investment. While some improvement was achieved in each 
of those years, most of it finally materialized in 1958, in 
spite of the depressed level of new business. As a result, our 
present inventory is down some 20% from the high point of 
1958 and some 25% from the high point of 1957. This inven- 
tory investment will not need to be increased very sub- 
stantially as we recover our 1957 business volume.” | 


Another company, a manufacturer of electrical indus- 
trial equipment, reports that “inventory has been 
reduced 22% through a special program we have insti- 
tuted, including the installation of electronic data 
processing equipment for inventory control. We are 
expecting a further decrease in inventory, in spite of the 
fact that our billings will increase.” 

Some respondents whose inventories are now above 
the highest levels of 1957 or 1958 report that this ex- 
pansion has been necessary because of an increase, or an 
expected increase, in the company’s new order receipts. 
Other firms have been purposely boosting inventories to 
insure faster delivery to their customers. “Our present 
inventory,” states the vice-president of a firm manu- 
facturing refrigeration equipment, “‘is at a high point, 
exceeding both 1957 and 1958 levels at this time and 
close to an all-time peak. This results both from some 
inflation in inventory prices and from a deliberate 
management policy to improve customer service by 
shortening delivery lead times as much as possible. We 
are no longer ‘running scared’ on inventory.” 

Some companies would actually prefer to carry 
smaller inventories and plan future reductions; others 


remark that “much as we fight this increase in inventory 
and try to keep it down, it does not seem possible.” 


Strike Hedge Inventories 


The current inventory position of some companies is 
distorted by “a temporary bulge in steel inventories in 
order to offset the possibilities of a steel strike.” This 
build-up of steel and in some cases of copper stocks will 
continue throughout the first half of the year, according 
to several survey participants. The extent of one com- 
pany’s strike hedge purchasing is described as follows: 
“For one of our major product lines we have on order 
approximately 30% more steel than is necessary to fulfil 
firm orders during the next six months.” 

Similarly, the president of a metal company explains 
that “‘because of the potential steel and copper strikes, 
we have built up sufficient inventories of steel and cop- — 
per to carry us through strikes of six weeks’ to three 
months’ duration.” 


5 
¥ 


Expected Changes in Inventories 


An expansion of inventories over the short term is — 
anticipated by many survey participants. One half of 
the reporting companies expect their inventory invest- 
ment by midyear to be higher than at present, three in 
ten believe their inventories will be unchanged, while 
only two in ten foresee an inventory decline. The accu- 


Company’s Capital Expenditures: 1959 Compared 
with 1958 
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nulation of inventory stocks by manufacturers of metal 
sroducts in the face of possible strikes is only one factor 
n the projected advances in inventory levels. Many 
>xecutives indicate that “the increased level of business”’ 
or “the addition of new products to the line” prompts 
udditions to their inventories in the next few months. 

A comparison of projected inventories at the end of 
1959 with current levels finds 37% of the reporting 
sxecutives forecasting an increase, 38% expecting no 
change, and 25% anticipating a decline. 


CAPITAL SPENDING COMEBACK 


One half of the survey participants are planning to 
spend more on capital projects during 1959 than in 
1958. On the other hand, one fourth of the companies 
report that their capital expenditures will be lower than 
last year’s, while the remaining one fourth expect their 
1959 capital expenditures to equal those of 1958. 

The increases in capital spending planned for 1959 by 
a number of reporting firms are relatively large. In fact, 
about one fifth of the companies surveyed intend to 
boost their expenditures by 50% or more over those 
of 1958. An explanation given in many cases is simply 
that such outlays were held below normal levels during 
the recession, so that this year’s increase, in the words 
of one company president, “does not indicate any major 
expansion program but is simply a reflection of the fact 
that we curtailed such expenditures sharply in 1958.” 

Similarly, another executive reports that “we antici- 
pate that our capital expenditures for 1959 will be 
increased over those of 1958 by approximately 100%. 
However, our capital expenditures during 1958 were the 
lowest over a period of the past ten years.” And a food 
company explains that its “capital expenditures in 1959 
are budgeted at two and one-half times those of 1958 for 
the reason that 1958 expenditures were held down to the 
bare minimum to conserve working capital.” 

Several survey participants, on the other hand, indi- 
cate that their capital spending was maintained or 


Change Expected by Manufacturers of Metal Products 
in Company’s Productive Capacity during 1959 
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Change Expected by Nonmetal Product Manufacturers 
in Company’s Productive Capacity in 1959 
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actually increased during the recession period. One such 
company, a metals producer, reports that “in the year 
1958 we continued our capital expenditures program in 
spite of decreased business activity. As a result, we have 
no lost ground to be made up in this regard.” Similarly, 
a foundry president states that “our capital expendi- 
tures in 1958 were the largest in history, as we did not 
defer any major programs we thought were important 
for our long-range plans and opportunities.” 

Sizable decreases in capital expenditures from last 
year’s levels are most frequently described as resulting 
from the completion of capital programs. As a food 
company reports: “In 1959 our capital expenditures will 
be substantially lower than those of 1958. We are not 
going below our normal expenditures in 1959, but a 
substantial expansion and modernization program was 
virtually completed in 1958.” 


Effects upon Productive Capacity 


The 1959 capital spending of a majority of the survey 
participants will not result in any expansion of output 
capacity this year. Fifty-five per cent of the companies 
indicate that they are planning no change in productive 
capacity during 1959, as compared with 45% whose 
capacity will be increased. 

Typical is the metal products company whose vice- 
president explains: 


“Tt would appear that our actual capital expenditures for 
the year 1959 will be double those of 1958. This should not 
increase our output at all, as we are not approving any 
capital expenditures for expansion. All capital expenditures 
being approved this year are specifically for increased 
efficiency and modernization.” 


Other companies expecting no significant change in 
their capacity for 1959 indicate that all or a substantial 
part of their capital expenditures are being specifically 
allocated for “replacement and upgrading of present 
equipment,” “‘tooling for new products,” “research 


facilities,” “new warehouse facilities,’ or “labor dis- 


- placement.” In a few instances, respondents report that 


capital spending in the current year will not alter pro- 
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Company’s Profits: 1959 Compared with 1958 
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ductive capacity during 1959 but will ultimately result 
in expanded capacity by 1960. 

Plans for increasing productive capacity this year are 
reported more frequently by nonmetal manufacturers 
than by producers of metal products. In fact, an enlarge- 
ment of capacity during 1959 is expected by a majority 
(55%) of the nonmetal respondents, as compared with 
only 38% of the metal firms. 


PROFITS: SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER 


Pretax earnings this year will represent a decided 
improvement over 1958 profit showings for most survey 
participants. More than three fourths (77%) of the com- 
panies expect their profits before taxes in 1959 to be 
higher than those of 1958. Among the firms providing 
specific estimates of percentage gains, over half antici- 
pate that their earnings before taxes will be up 20% or 
more from last year. A few companies that experienced 
- losses in 1958 say they will be moving back to profitable 
operations this year. 

Several respondents warn against placing too much 
emphasis upon their projected percentage increase in 
pretax earnings. For example, one chemicals executive 
states that “‘we are expecting 1959 profits to about 
double those of 1958. This will still be low, as 1958 was 
an exceptionally poor year.” And in the case of a ma- 
chinery producer, “last year was such a disastrous year 
in the machine-tool industry that we feel safe in estimat- 
ing our profit for 1959 at 300% over that of 1958.” 

Improvement in the company’s profit picture is most 
frequently attributed to “the expected increase in 


sales.”” Other factors reported as contributing to im- 
proved earnings in a number of cases include “greater 
efficiency,” “significant reductions in overhead and 
manufacturing costs,” “expansion and diversification of 
product lines,” “redesign of old products,” “better 
profit control measures,” “better product mix,” and 
“improved management.” 5 

Only 8% of the respondents believe that their 1959 - 
profits before taxes will fall short of 1958 totals, while # 
15% expect to equal their 1958 earnings. , 

A few respondents indicate that their 1959 profits — 
will not show so much improvement as their rising © 
volume of orders might suggest. In some cases, for j 
example, a price-cost squeeze will limit profits despite an — 
upward movement of sales. Explains one textile execu- © 


tive: 


F 


“Tn spite of an expected increase of approximately 10% in 
net sales, we anticipate that our 1959 profits before taxes — 
will be just about equal to those for 1958. Careful analyses 
of the increases in labor and overhead indicate that we are — 
unable to increase prices sufficiently to maintain our previ- — 
ous percentages of profits to sales.” 


For most survey participants, the typical setting for 
their 1959 profits picture is that described by the vice- — 
president of one food company: | 


“To summarize, we expect a moderate but noticeable 
improvement in the economy this year, with our company 
showing a satisfactory profit increase in the face of high 
competitive activity and increasing costs.” 


Ear L. Barry 
G. Cuark THompson 


Division of Business Practices 


Business Bookshelf 


Income Growth with Security—An analysis of the plans for 
security investment used by mutual funds, endowment 
funds and trust funds. By Sherman F. Feyler. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 1958, 189 pages. $4.95. 


How To Run a Successful Investment Clubb—A practical guide to 
the operation of clubs formed for the purpose of group 
investment. By Raymond Trigger. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958, 115 pages. $2.75. 


Our Competitive System and Public Policy—A text for courses on 
public policies affecting competition, restraint of trade, and 
monopoly in the American economy. By Thomas J. Ander- 
son, Jr. South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
1958, 586 pages. $6.75. 


What the Businessman Should Know About: Patents and Trade- 
marks—A monograph for the layman, written in nontech- 
nical style by lawyers with practical experience in the field. 
By Bartholomew Diggins and Robert E. Le Blanc. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1958, 88 pages. $1.00. 


Business Budgeting— Results of a research study of the budgetary 
policies and practices of several hundred American com- 
panies. Prepared for Controllership Foundation by Dr. 
Burnard H. Sord and Dr. Glenn A. Welsch. Controllership 
Foundation, New York, 1958, 367 pages. $12.50. 
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Selected Business Indicators 


1959 


Marchp | February January 


Industrial production 
Total 1947-49 =100 S 
Durables manufacturing........ Salome P AAC Gee 1947-49 =100 S$ 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities...... SEIS de oswcisteswoeaecse ads: 1947-49 = 100 
Farm commodities. . 1947-49 = 100 
Processed foods ........ Sonar Teor e eee .ee+-| 1947-49=100 
Industrial commodities 1947-49 = 100 


Consumer prices 
TEI ECTS ses Soe r sacks w ane took piles x ab ays’ cake @ Sue's Bkare's ¢ 1947-49 = 100 
Commodities other than food 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received. . 1910-14= 100 
Prices paid?........... Seats es Spat 1910-14 =100 
Parity ratio® 1910-14=100 
Employment and unemployment (Census)* 
Total labor force ............ ati RR ee IE eee Thousand persons 
Civilian labor force Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total Thousand persons S 751,113 751,039 
Employees in manufacturing Thousand persons S$ 715,825 715,764 
Employees in nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S$ 735,288 735,275 
Production workers in durables manufacturing Thousand persons S r 6,794 r 6,754 
Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. .} Thousand persons S$ r 5,199 5,187 


Average work week 
All manufacturing : 40.0 
Durables manufacturing : 40.3 
Nondurables manufacturing ; 39.4 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Peat 2.20 
Durables manufacturing 3 2.36 
Nondurables manufacturing ; 1.98 

Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing r 88.00 87.38 
Durables manufacturing : 795.11 94,94 
Nondurables manufacturing : 78.01 77.81 


Personal income 


MAY, 1959 


Totalé 


Labor income®...... 


Other income 
instalment credit 
Extensions 

Repayments 


Billion dollars S A 


E hla ape slates, Stern & sige aes .......-| Billion dollars S A 


Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Instalment credit outstanding Million dollars 


New construction 


Total private 


Million dollars S$ A 
Million dollars S A 


Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 21,732 
Business sales and inventories 


Total inventories 


Million dollars S n.d. 
Million dollars S n.a. 


Manufacturing inventories Million dollars S n.d. 


Manufacturing sales 
Retail inventories 


Million dollars S n.d. 
Million dollars S n.d. 
Million dollars S n.d. 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 


Inventories 


Million dollars S n.d. 
Million dollars S n.d. 
* n.d. 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 


Inventories......... 


le8 si: 


Inventory-Sales ratio 


rte BE fein sieumiiore peer ta AtLION.COMATS 5 n.d. 


Million dollars S n.d. 
= n.a, 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 


Inventories 


Million dollars S 
Million donars S 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 


tiveee 
Sales. 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars SY 


259 


7 365.4 


r 256.4 
116.7 


3,816 
3,483 
33,751 


54,444 
37,440 
21,804 


85,900 
58,100 
49,763 
28,544 
24,210 
717,552 


10,990 
r 5,868 
re ABT 


13,220 
711,684 
1.13 


28,316 
13,826 
2.05 


21,447 
14,718 
1.46 


363.0 
254.8 
115.9 


3,799 
3,412 
33,768 


54,468 
37,140 
21,444 


85,600 
57,400 
749,503 
728,143 
24,180 
17,454 


11,010 
5,836 
1.89 


13,170 
11,618 
1.13 


728,117 
713,541 


r 2.08 


721,386 
714,602 
r 1.46 


32,940 


47,592 
33,084 
16,764 


89,3005 
52,1006 
52,4456 
25,542b 
24,290b 
16,0880 


11,2205 
5,0556 
2.226 


13,0706 
11,033b 
1.186 


30,2665 
12,0386 
2.516 


22,179b 
13,504b 
1.645 


Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook 


Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports® 
Imports 
Merchandise export surplus (incl. grant-aid shipments) 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures” 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Privately held money supply® 
Total demand deposits adjusted and currency 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers?® 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans! 


Borrowings!?.. .. 
Excess reserves!® 
Commercial, industrial and farm loans® 


Diffusion index 
Industrial production 
Diffusion index 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts 
Commercial and industrial building contracts 
New orders, durables 
Average work week... 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


Chartbook 
Folio* 


Gross national produc? 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Change from previous quarter 
Gross private domestic investment 
Change from previous quarter 
Government purchases of goods and services 
Change from previous quarter 


Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits 
Net before taxes......... Dee a plates eit Fi 
Tax liability... 
Nets profite sn oe oct e siedslagecistabicis ciete cleie tie iniareice 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


2 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Cumulative surplus or deficit’. ...... PPS SER Habs | 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tur ConrerRENcE Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; 
curities and Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge; Standard & 
Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research. 

1 Includes interest, taxes and wages. ? Prices received divided by prices paid. * Be- 
ginning May 1956, data based on 330-area sample. 4 Excludes personal contributions 
to social security, included in components. * Includes wages and salaries and “other 
labor income.” * Includes grant-aid shipments. 7 Military functions of the Defense 
Department. * Demand and time deposits adjusted to exclude U. S. Government and 
interbank deposits; and currency outside banks. ® Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York. 1° All member banks. 


1959 


Marchp | February January 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S 
+55 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Million dollars S 
Hours S$ 

1947-49 = 100 
1941-43=10 
Number S$ 

Number S 


129,218 
38,347 


123,100 
32,702 
713,900 
39.9 
85.1 
59.48 
16,296 
1,225 


1958 


III 
Quarter 


I 


Quarterp Quarter 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 


465. 
4 


ooo 
ON 00 


461. 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars 


300. 
4. 
68. 
6. 
O71. 
As 


DYHaRe 
Wowounrn 


365. 
321. 
300. 

21. 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Crown 
DAUM 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


n.d. 
n.d. 
n.d. 
12-5 
n.d. 


RoONON 


31.164 
11.56a 
19.60a 


29.97 
10.58 
19.39 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


19,530 
19,568 
11,042 


13,911 
20,461 
— 11,003 


14,992 
19,444 
—4,453 


1 From Federal Reserve Banks. ” Weekly reporting member banks. ! Gross national 
product, less change in business inventories. * For fiscal year beginning July 1. S-sea- 
sonally adjusted. A—annual rate. a-anticipated. For the II Quarter of 1959, antici- 

ated outlays are: Total, $2.08; Manufacturing, 12.25; and N onmanufacturing, 19.78. 

February, 1958 for monthly data; [TV Quarter 1957 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. 
r-revised. * End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. + Debits 
(annual rate) divided by deposits. {{ Diffusion index stated as the average duration 
in months of expansion or contraction. n.a.—Not available. “Chartbook of Current Busi- 
ness Trends, (Fifth Edition), Tur Conrerencr Boarp, 1958, and Revised Data for 
Chartbook of Current Business Trends, Tar CONFERENCE Boanp, March, 1959, avail- 
able to Board Associates on request 
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Three Current Conference Board Publications 


Before the Bargaining Table... 


The process of collective bargaining has grown more complex over the 
years. So, too, have the content and methods of preparation before sit- 
ting down together at the table. How inclusive should this planning be? 
how fine in detail? how broad in perspective? To help industrial rela- 
tions practitioners check on their methods by learning how other 
negotiators prepare for bargaining, THE ConrerENcE Boarp has sur- 
veyed a group of 213 United States companies, 26 Canadian companies 
and 39 unions to find out how they: 


. . Set their long-range goals and policies 
. . make their physical arrangements for bargaining 
. . prepare for wage and fringe benefit bargaining 
. . develop their demands and counterdemands 
. control time spent on union-management meetings 
secure information on the internal operations of each other 


The results of this survey have just been published in ‘‘Preparing for 
Collective Bargaining,’’ Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 172. Conference 
Board Associates may obtain additional copies of this report for $5 each. 
For non-Associates, the price is $25. 


Automobile Plans for Salesmen 


The automobile is the indispensable means of transportation for sales person- 
nel. The cost of buying, operating, and maintaining automobiles has been 
climbing steadily, with no signs of leveling off. This condition prevails 
whether the companies own or lease the vehicles, or reimburse sales personnel 
for the use of their personally owned cars. 


A survey made by Taz Conrerence Boarp of 322 manufacturing companies 
discloses that about 70% have adopted some form of employee ownership for 
both salesmen and sales supervisors. However, many of these companies also 
provide company-owned or company-leased automobiles. And about half of 
the companies using these combination plans allow sales personnel a choice 
when traveling on official company business. 


Automobile plans and auto allowances for more than 90,000 sales personnel 
are described in the Board’s new report: ‘‘Automobile Allowances for Sales 
Personnel,’’ Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 170. Extra copies are available 
at $3 to Associates and $15 to non-Associates. 


In the May Management Record 


The Managing Part of the Manager’s Job—Kimberly-Clark several years ago assigned a 
special task force the job of analyzing the managerial function. After considerable work, 
the committee decided management should be defined in terms of what it does rather than 
what it is. On this basis, eleven elements of management were worked out. These elements, 
the company believes, have provided a means of solving many, if not all, of the organiza- 
tional, development, and communication problems within the management group. 


Severance Pay in Manufacturing—In a period of major economic adjustment, such as the 
present, severance pay may be an important factor in tiding a worker over from one job to 
another. To get a general picture of the amount of severance pay and the number of years of 
service on which it is based, Taz ConrerEeNnce Boarp surveyed 242 plans in manufacturing 
companies. Industry differences are analyzed, and negotiated and salaried plans compared. 


New NLRB Rules on Union Hiring Halls—Many companies and unions are scrutinizing the 
new labor board rules relating to the hiring process. The board recently ruled that contract 
clauses giving unions exclusive control of hiring workers are illegal. It also is enforcing an 
earlier ruling that all employees subjected to a closed shop are to be reimbursed for any dues 
and initiation fees collected for six months prior to the filing of charges with the NLRB. 
The impact of these decisions is discussed. 


How To Support Higher Education (Round Table) —There has recently been a marked growth 
in both the number of companies coming to the aid of colleges and universities and the extent 
of this aid. A picture of this dynamic area of Noel sie support is provided by a report on 
four companies’ educational aid programs, as well as a summary of the various types of aid 
to education and some proven principles of educational assistance. : 


®) “lhe Koles “Shey Play 


In the inflationary environment of the postwar years, these have 
become important questions: 


Wage rates—what leverage do they exert on the price level? 


Profits and other property income—what share do they play in 
setting the price? 
Taxes—how does their present structure affect prices? 


The Conference Board herewith probes available statistics on 
shares of national income and on the costs and prices of 
eight basic commodities: 


a four-door six-cylinder automobile a gallon of gasoline 
a pound of beet a man’s business shirt 

a New York-to-Boston bus ride a man’s work shoes 

a package of cigarettes a ton of carbon steel plate 


to determine the relative claims of labor, property and taxes 
embedded in the value of each. It will of course take more than 
facts to solve this “share” problem that underlies the American 
price level. But the very complexity of national attitudes and 
objectives involved makes it incumbent upon us to probe 
deeper into the facts themselves if we are to attain a national 
awareness of how the ‘shares’’ bear on our general 

economic health. 


The present study is a significant contribution toward that end. It 
presents no new samples of cost experience of individual 
producers and is based exclusively on statistics of national 
account that are assembled and maintained with other purposes 
in mind. Considered illustratively rather than definitively, 

the Board’s new study is a unique presentation of a subject of 
intense national interest. It is entitled: 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR CLAIMS, 
PROPERTY CLAIMS AND TAX CLAIMS 


Studies in Business Economics, No. 64 


Copies have been mailed, or are being mailed, to all Associates. Extra copies may be ordered 
by them at $2.50 each. Copies are also available to non-Associates at $12.50. 


